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THE BIRTHDAY OF JUDAS ISCARIOT 


A Study in Folklore 


O F THE MANY INTERESTING notions about Judas Iscariot that have 
occupied the minds of the common folk of Europe throughout his- 
tory none is more curious than the speculations about the Betrayer’s 
birthday. No matter how trivial the establishing of this purely external 
fact may appear, the matter, as we shall presently see, is more than one 
of mere idle curiosity. In the broadest sense the fixing of Judas’s birthday 
represents an attempt, I suppose, to view the dire deed of Judas in terms 
of a predetermined fate, of which. the birthday itself becomes, consciously 
or unconsciously, the outward symbol. 


Carried to its ultimate conclusions, the above interpretation of the 
Judasfrage' posits a fatalistic concept of life scarcely in keeping with 
the best Christian ideal, and yet this interpretation itself has been pieced 
together in the main from Old and New Testament scripture? and from 
the pastoral teachings of the church. The specific circumstance, for in- 
stance, that one man should be the chosen vessel to betray the Master, 
no less than the whole matter of the betrayal itself, is fundamental in 
any consideration of the Messianic office. Indeed, with a more ready 
understanding of the symbol than of the matter symbolized, the common 


1In this paper I can treat but a single phase of the Judas question. I have 
not taken into account the newer view of Judas and his benign motives in the 
betrayal. They are well summarized in Anton Biichner’s article, “Das Judas- 
problem” (Zeitschrift fiir deutschen Unterricht, XXVII [1913], 693-98), and 
again, with more attention to the treatment of Judas in literature, in his book, 
Judas Ischariot in der deutschen Dichtung, Freiburg i/Br., 1920. The best short 
summary of the whole Judas problem in English, including a digest of the 
various motives in the betrayal and the critical literature on the subject, is that of 
J. G. Tasker in Hastings-Selbie-Lambert, 4 Dictionary of Christ and the Gos- 
pels, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1906-08, I, 907ff. Finally, the student of Judasiana 
should not fail to acquaint himself with De Quincey’s famous essay, “Judas 
Iscariot.” 


2Psalms 41:9, 55:12-14, John 13:18, Acts 1:16, passim. 
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man has unconsciously lost sight of the deeper implications of the betrayal 
in single contemplation of the wretched figure of the Betrayer.® 


It is extremely difficult to calculate the time when this interest in, 
the fate of Judas exerted itself in specific attempts to associate this fate 
with any given day in the year. Certainly this interest must be as old as 
the predestinarian controversy of the sixteenth century, which focussed 
men’s attention once more on the matter of individual human fates, but 
there are good reasons for doubting that it goes as far back as the time 
of Albertus Magnus. Since the sage of Bollstadt did not write the famous 
Bewahrte und approbirte sympathetische und natiirliche egyptische 
Geheimnisse fiir Menschen und Vieh, in which the birthday of Judas 
is given, there is no warrant whatsoever for placing the tradition of 
Judas’s birthday as early as the thirteenth century. Even if this work came 
from a contemporary hand, or from one of a century or so later, there 
are no evidences to prove that the table of forty-two unlucky days, listed 
in the “Wahrhaftige Prognostika aus Egypten,’* had any specific influ- 
ence on similar compilations of unlucky days before 1800. Indeed, it is 
far more likely that this “Prognostika” was in turn made up from such 
lists already in existence when the Geheimnisse appeared, a point to 
which I shall return in a discussion of the Heiligenkreuzer Bauernhand- 
schrift. Moreover, if the birthday itself had gained any currency, learned 
or popular, in Albertus’s day, one might reasonably expect it to have 
found some use in the Judas legends that were beginning to appear at 
that time (ca. 1275) and thereafter, for in them the notion of an in- 
exorable fate predominates, with Judas committing, Oedipus-like, one 
black deed after another.® As it is, there is not a single mention of Judas’s 


3In point of sheer human interest Judas is one of the most commanding 
figures in history. Richard Moritz Meyer has aptly characterized him as “die 
interessanteste Figur der Weltgeschichte” (Die deutsche Literatur bis zum 
Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1916, p. 382). 


4In the 20th enlarged and revised edition of the Egyptische Geheimnisse, 
published by Bartels in Berlin-Weissensee, four parts bound in one volume, 
the “Prognostika” is printed on p. 57 of part 2, and Judas’s birthday on the 
next page. First published in Braband in 1816, the Geheimnisse was brought 
out there again in 1839 and thereafter, and in Reutlingen (Ensslin und Laiblin) 
in 1852. 


sFor a treatment of the Judas legend in Literature see Paull Franklin 
Baum, “The Mediaeval Legend of Judas Iscariot,” PLMA, XXXI (1916), 
481-632; Wilhelm Creizenach, “Judas Ischariot in Legende und. Sage des 
Mittelalters,” Beitrége zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, Il 
(1876), 177-207 
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birthday in the extant Latin versions of the legend and presumably none 
in the vernacular reworkings of it.* 


Of the half a dozen days in the year variously given as Judas’s birth- 
day, April ist has by far the widest geographical distribution. Almost 
invariably this day is mentioned along with August Ist, on which Satan 
was cast from heaven, and December 1st, on which Sodom and Gomorrha 
were destroyed. This linking of Judas’s birthday with these other two 
unlucky days betrays in almost all cases an immediate dependence upon 
the “Prognostika,” but one is therefore not justified in regarding this 
almanac as the only work connecting the names of Judas, Satan, and the 
sinful cities of the Bible. This same grouping is found, for instance, in 
the Heiligenkreuzer Bauernhandschrift,” dating from the end of the 
eighteenth century, that is to say, roughly 20 years before the Geheim- 
nisse became available in printed form. As a deviation in content I note 
only the substitution of April 7th for April 1st, but the confusion of 
these two numbers in German is a ready one. The forty-one unlucky 
days in this MS. tally pretty well with those of the “Prognostika.” The 
material presented in the ‘“Prognostika” may, as hinted above, have 
been borrowed from this MS., but I think this possibility somewhat 
unlikely. A more probable explanation would be that both versions 
derived: from a common almanac tradition which itself fell from view 
with the rise of the “Prognostika.” 


From the foregoing discussion I think we are safe in assuming that 
no one book, or no single source of any kind, played a particularly decis- 
ive part in fixing April lst as Judas’s birthday any more than that any 
one standard of judging world calamities would necessarily demand a 
grouping of Judas, the devil, and Sodom and Gomorrha. Out of the 
great wealth of magic and superstition and out of the maze of religious, 


6As typical of treatments wholly ignoring the birthday, I have chosen 
examples from Middle Dutch, Early New High German, and one from the 
Cologne dialect of the 15th century; C.G.N. de Vooys, “De Middelnederlandsche 
legenden over Pilatus, Veronica en Judas,” Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche 
Taal- en Letterkunde, XX (1901), 159 ff., especially pp. 161, 163; Abraham 
a Santa Clara, Judas der Ertz-Schelm, Saltzburg, 1686 ff., ed. F. Bobertag 
(“Deutsche National-Litteratur,” XL), p. 24; Franz Pfeiffer, “Van Judas und 
van sinen alderen,’ “Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Kélnischen Mundart im 15. 
Jahrhundert,” [Frommanns] Die deutschen Mundarten, II (1855), 291-93. All 
are based on the familiar Ruben and Ciboria theme, and my page references 
have to do only with the treatment of the birth incident. 


7Franz Branky, “Zu den ungliicklichen Tagen des Jahres,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Osterreichische Volkskunde, 1X (1903), 138. 
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astrological, and hermetic lore* that circulated in all levels of society 
from the time of the humanistic revival, orally as well as in divers 
almanacs, peasants’ weather forecasts, dream and fortune books, medical 
prescriptions, herbals, horoscopes, chiromantic handbooks, etc., etc., 
these thoughts and ideas were born, one by one, each possessed of its 
own rich tradition and each with its own raison d’ étre. 

The initial grouping of any set of characters and circumstances such 
as those with which we are dealing here, must in itself be regarded as 
purely fortuitous; the dissemination of such material once it has been 
grouped and found acceptance, on the other hand, certainly is not. Such 
lore is passed on by word of mouth or circulated in writing. From the 
standpoint of the investigator either medium provides a good point of 
departure, since a literary or popular variant fixes, geographically and 
in point of time, a particular version of any piece of V olksgut. 

Since I have cited Branky, it will be well to give at the outset of this 
geographical survey his other references for Austria. He gives first of all 
a broadside version of the “Prognostika,” based on the Sth edition of the 
Geheimnisse and calculated for the fair and carnival trade. Besides the 
table of unlucky days this sheet contains the usual observations about 
Judas, Satan, and Sodom and Gomorrha.® In Windischgarsten the 
so-called Schwendtage number only 32 in all, but the traditional dates 
for the birth of Judas, the banishment of Satan, and the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrha are kept.® 

Having disposed of the material dealing with Austria, we can pro- 
ceed to examine occurrences of the April Ist birthday tradition as found 
elsewhere. Insofar as one can judge from printed sources, this tradition 
is limited pretty much to southern Germany and the Danube basin, 
where the Geheimnisse appears to have had a somewhat wider reception. 
Wuttke mentions December Ist as the only one of the three days 
reckoned unlucky throughout Germany,” and yet, following Meier, 
below, he does not associate the Sodom and Gomorrha tradition with 
this day. 

In 1852 Ernst Meier found the peasants of his native Swabia holding 
to April Ist as the day upon which Judas was born.** That this tradition 


sFor a good summary of these forces, see Adolf Bach, Deutsche Volkskunde, 
Leipzig, 1937, pp. 2-3 and especially pp. 166 ff. A special feature of Bach’s 
extensive bibliography is his convenient system of reference to the Handworter- 
buch des deutschen Aberglaubens. 

20). Cit., p. 137. 

100 Cit., p. 141, citing Amand Baumgarten, Programm des K. K- Gym- 
nasiums zu Kremsmiinster, 1860, p. 29. 

uDer deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart, 3 ed., Berlin, 1900, p. 84. 

12 Deutsche Sagen, Sitten und Gebrauche aus Schwaben, Stuttgart, 1852, I, 395. 
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had detached itself from its immediate literary sources and was alive on 
the lips of the folk may be inferred from a minor deviation in the date 
of one of the other two unlucky days. September Ist, not December Ist, 
was the day commonly associated with the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrha. It is interesting to note that the tradition is still alive in this 
part of Germany. As late as 1913 Pastor H. Hohn reported various 
notions about the three unlucky days from different parts of Wiirttem- 
berg.2* These accounts, as Héhn himself admits, follow more nearly the 
sources. All three days agree with those in the “Prognostika” and the 
consequences of being born on one of these days or of performing 
certain acts on them are about the same as those outlined there. The 
fact that the wording is similar, can be explained by Héhn’s own 
familiarity with the literary source. 

Near the middle of the last century the common people in the Upper 
Palatinate also were addicted to the superstition about the three cursed 
days. Their dependence on literary sources is shown only in the matter 
of the days themselves; consequences of being born on them and prog- 
nostications show a local ingenuity. Children born on Judas’s birthday, 
for instance, were thought to have had little chance of escaping the 
hangman’s noose.** 

The “Prognistika” tradition is found in western Bavaria,* but in 
other parts of the country April 1st has established itself independent of 
the other two days. Judas is regarded as the patron of April 1st and many 
customs and superstitions centering around him are observed.¢ In listing 
April 1st as the day on which Judas is supposed to have been born, and 
by other accounts, to have died, Bronner gives an interesting suggestion 
as to the possible connection between Judas’s birthday and the customs 
associated with All Fools’ Day [April Fools’ Day].7 


13“Sitte und Brauch bei Tod und Begrabnis,”’ (“Mitteilungen tiber volks- 
tiimliche Ueberlieferungen in Wiirttemberg,” VII), Wiirttembergische Jahrbiicher 
fiir Statistik und Landeskunde, Jahrg. 1913, Stuttgart, 1913, pp. 311-12. See also 
his earlier article, “Sitte und Brauch bei Geburt, Taufe und in der Kindheit,” 
(“Mitteilungen” etc. IV) in the same journal for the year 1909 [Stuttgart, 1910], 
pp. 261-62. 

14Fr, Schonwerth, Aus der Oberpfalz. Sitten und Sagen, Augsburg, 1857, I, 
182. 

1sJohann Pollinger, Aus Landshut und Umgebung. Ein Beitrag zur Heimat 
und Volkskunde, Miinchen, 1908, p. 168. 

16M. Hofler, “Die Kalender-Heiligen als Krankheits-Patrone beim bayer- 
ischen Volk.” Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 1 (1891), 295; id., 
Das Jahr im oberbayerischen Volksleben, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Volksmedizin, Miinchen, 1899, p. 15. 

17F, J. Bronner, Von deutscher Sitt’ und Art. Volkssitten und Volksbrauche 
in Bayern und den angrenzenden Gebieten im Kreislauf des Jahres dargestelit, 
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The “Prognostika” tradition is likewise known in Bohemia,** and 
among the Wends of the Spreewald country. The devil is supposed to 
have been cast from heaven August Ist, the usual date cited, but April 
Ist, Judas’s birthday, is also given for the banishment.?* 


The only reference that I have been able to find which shows the 
influence of the “Prognostika” in north Germany is contained in Strack- 
erjan.2° All three dates are kept, but the Sodom and Gomorrha event 
is represented as having taken place in August, and Satan’s banishment 
in December. 

One finds the “Prognostika” tradition as far east as Hungary, but 
with notable variations in the events as well as in the days themselves: 
April Ist, Judas’s birthday; August Ist, slaying of Abel ; September Ist, 
casting of the angels down to Hell [not August Ist], destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrha [not December Ist] .** 


The only other day of the year that seems to have enjoyed more than 
purely local currency as Judas’s birthday is the last Monday in Decem- 
ber. In his Preceptes (1636) Lord Burghley lists this day, along with 
the first Monday in April, on which Cain was born and his brother 
Abel slain, and the second Monday in August, on which Sodom and 
Gomorrha were destroyed.* It is interesting to note the general similar- 
ity between these days and those contained in the “Prognostika,” but to 
establish a connection between the two would presuppose a far greater 
knowledge of the sources of the Geheimnisse than we are likely ever 
to possess. 

These three baneful days have been preserved in the oral tradition 
of Ireland and Scotland. The only deviation from days listed by Burgh- 


Miinchen, 1908, p. 148. “Ein Troépflein Blut von der Schelmennatur des Judas 
scheint ins menschliche Gemiit verspritzt worden zu sein. Denn am 1. April 
halt man seinen Mitmenschen gern etwas zum Narren.” Other authorities on 
this day do not make this association. 

18J. J. Ammann (“Volkssagen aus dem Bohmerwald,” Zeitschrift des Vereins 
fiir Volkskunde, I [1891], 200) lists Judas’s birthday and the other two events 
without deviation, but Alois John (Sitte, Brauch und Volksglaube im deutschen 
Westbihmen ([“Beitrage zur deutsch-béhmischen Volkskunde,” VI], Prag, 1905, 
p. 70) lists Judas’s birthday only. 

19Wilibald von Schulenberg, Wendische Volkssagen und Gebrauche aus dem 
Spreewald, Leipzig, 1880, p. 252. 

20Aberglaube und Sagen aus dem Herzogtum Oldenburg, Oldenburg, 1867, 
II, 52. 

21Heinrich von Wlislocki, Aus dem Volksleben der Magyaren. Ethnologische 
Mitteilungen, Miinchen, 1893, pp. 98-99. 

22Brand-Ellis, Popular Antiquities of Great Britain, 3 vol. ed., London, 
1900 ff., II, 48. 
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ley is contained in the Irish version; here Judas’s birthday is listed as 
the 13th of December, which Hull suggests might have stood for the 
third Monday in December [not the last],** which is of course a physi- 
cal impossibility. 

The common people of Portugal believe that Judas was born on the 
first Monday of September, that Cain slew his brother the first Monday 
in April, and that Sodom and Gomorrha were destroyed the first Mon- 
day in August.*¢ 


Let us now turn our attention to those Judas birthdays that do not 
depend, directly at least, on the Geheimnisse or on the Preceptes. Wuttke 
cites March Ist, giving no source; but from the fact that he lists it 
in the same sentence with April Ist, we may safely assume that it belongs 
on this latter day (of. cit., p. 84). 


In Vechta (Duchy of Oldenburg) February 14th is regarded as 
the day of Judas’s birth, and December 21st as the day, upon which 
Satan was banished from heaven, This suggests faintly a connection 
with the “Prognostika” tradition, which, as we have seen above, is 
known in Oldenburg.?* In Schleswig-Holstein July 14th is the fateful 
day on which Judas is supposed to have been born,?¢ while in Baden No- 
vember 30th seems to have established itself.27 It is interesting to note 
that this date should have persisted in a part of Germany where the 
“Prognostika” tradition has enjoyed such favor. 


The folk has also associated certain definite days of the year, and 
days of the week, with important events in the life of Judas. I shall cite 
them very briefly here in order that the reader may get a fuller idea of 
the matter of important days in the Betrayer’s life. The only reference 
that I have been able to find fixing the date of his conception is April 


23Eleanor Hull, “Old Irish Tabus or Geasa,’ Folk-Lore, XII (1901), 48; 
Dempster, “The Folklore of Sutherlandshire,” Folklore Journal, VI (1888), 234. 
Miss Dempster gathered her material in the summer of 1859. 


24Revista Lusitana, V (1897-99), 311. 
25Strackerjan, op. cif., p. 53. 


2¢Heinrich Carstens, “Volksglauben und Volksmeinungen aus Schleswig- 
Holstein, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, XXIV (1914), 59. 


27Elard Hugo Meyer, Badisches Volksleben im 19. Jahrhundert, Strassburg, 
1900, p. 511. Mentioned also is Judas’s death date, April 30th, and the last 
Monday in April, when Cain killed his brother. I am unable to find the author- 
ity for the statement about November 30th in Treppenwitz der Weltgeschischte, 
8th ed., p. 17, as cited in Biichner, of. cit., p. 78, n. 10. 
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30th.2® Wednesday, thanks to biblical tradition, is universally accepted 
by the folk as the day upon which the betrayal took place. Schénwerth 
is the only collector who fixes a day of the month, viz., the 7th, adding 
that the 7th of every month is a Judastag. Children born on this day of 
the month come to no good end.*® Various notions are entertained in 
respect to the day on which Judas hanged himself. By some accounts 
this took place on a Wednesday and by others on a Friday, while still 
others have attached to the event a definite day of the month.%¢ 


Way tanp D. HAnp 
University of California at Los Angeles 


28Friedrich Kluge, “Tagwahlen und Segen aus einer Freiburger Hand- 
schrift des 16. Jahrhunderts,” Alemannia XXII (1894), 120-21. In this MS. the 
selling of Joseph into Egypt is represented as having occurred March 25th, 


the slaying of Abel on July 14th, and the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha 
August Ist. 


200p. cit., 1, 182. See also E. L. Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube und Brauch im 
Spiegel der heidnischen Vorzeit, Berlin, 1867, I1, 27; Ph. Rittimann, “Volks- 
glauben in Vals,” Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde, IV (1900), 177; 
Wuttke, op. cit., p. 60, who evidently cites Meyer, op. cit., p. 511. 

s0Ignaz von Zingerle, Sitten, Brauche und Meinungen des Tiroler Volkes, 
2 ed., Innsbruck, 1871, p. 121 (Wednesday, in Serfaus) and p. 122 (Friday, in 
the Innthal) ; Alois John, of. cit., p. 69 (April 1st) and Meyer, op. cit., p 511 
(April 30th). Some of the references which I cite in this article I owe to the 
kindness of Professor Archer Taylor. 





JUANA DE IBARBOUROU 


I T IS INDEED a striking circumstance that Uruguay should have 
produced some of the most renowned women poets of its continent in 
the twentieth century. This distinction is not limited alone to its women 
literary artists for Uruguay, the smallest country in South America, 
has also produced a galaxy of important writers, male and female, in 
other fields of literature. 


There are at least three women poets who are worth knowing inti- 
mately: Maria Eugenia Vaz Ferreira, Delmira Agustini and Juana de 
Ibarbourou. The tragic spirit of Vaz Ferreira moves us to compassion ; 
Agustini is a melancholy dreamer; Ibarbourou, by contrast with the 
other two, shows a happy and exhuberant nature. 


The influence of these women has been great, particularly in their 
own country. Luisa Luisi and others of the new generation have followed 
the example of their predecessors but especially the inspiration of their 
contemporary, Juana de Ibarbourou. 

Juana de Ibarbourou, as well as Vaz Ferreira and Agustini felt the 
current of the Modernist Movement in poetry, but instead of imitating 


very closely other poets of this period they wrote verses which are more 
individual and intimate and offer a distinct form as to content and 
themes. The form was free and did not conform to traditional moulds 
except in the case of an occasional sonnet. 

I shall limit this article to Juana de Ibarbourou who is the most sig- 
nificant of the three and who is still living and producing. Her poetry is 
less melancholy than that of the earlier artists. She is more delightfully 
frank and shows greater enthusiasm and vitality. Her poetry lives because 
she herself is in love with life and nature. She writes of these sincerely, 
plainly, and enthusiastically. 

Upon reading the best of her work one feels almost a primitive en- 
vironment — fresh, pure, and healthy. She recalls tenderly that nature 
which surrounded her during her youth in Melo, an idyllic section of 
Uruguay where she was born and spent the impressionable years of her 
youth. 

This happy note characterizes most of her compositions but it is in- 
terrupted at times by a note of homesickness or the thought of death. She 
loves life and nature so much that it pains her to think of leaving them 
some day. Consequently, she wishes to be buried close to the earth’s 


1For an authoritative study of the literature of Uruguay see Alberto Zum 
Felde, El Proceso Intelectual del Uruguay y Critica de su Literatura, 3 volumes, 
(Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional Colorada, 1930). 


9 
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surface so that the sun which she loves so well may warm her. She feels 
homesick for the simple and healthy life of the country, a life which she 
left behind when she was married and moved to Montevideo. 


All through Ibarbourou’s work one feels a sensitive and penetrating 
spirit, accompanied by an alert mind. Even the commonplace water is 
the theme of many of her compositions. She loves the sound of rain 
against the window; she loves the touch of water when it rains; she 
would like to run about the streets like a young girl with absolute free- 
dom. 

Ibarbourou has lived the quiet life of a normal wife and mother, She 
was born on March 8, 1895 in Melo, capital of the section of Cerro- 
Largo, where she spent her youth. Her father was a Galician and her 
mother a Uruguayan but also a descendant of Spaniards. “Her great- 
great-grandfather was an Andalusian official who arrived in America 
accompanying Don Pedro Melo, the founder of the old city which 
bears his name.”* 

She received a fairly good education in a convent. Her love for 
reading was encouraged by one of her intelligent teachers, who gave 
her books from her own library. She left the convent when she was 17 
and a year later she was married to Lucas Ibarbourou, an official in the 
army of her country. In 1917 she moved with her husband and son 
to Montevideo where they are now living.* She has taught in the 
normal schools of Montevideo (by parliamentary decree). A few years 
ago she was a teacher of literature in the University of Montevideo. 
She enjoys great popularity in her country and in Montevideo she has 
been honored by naming a beautiful avenue “Juana de Ibarbourou.” 

The last few years have been devoted to her family. She has showered 
much tenderness on her only son. A curl, a toy, his first drawing, etc., 
which she has kept have meant much to her and she guards them zeal- 
ously. She has had time also to keep up with world events. Her love of 
reading has not decreased. She has solved educational problems, written 
songs, fables, and readers for children, and given valuable advice to those 
who are starting up the ladder of a literary career.* 

It is evident that Juana de Ibarbourou has lived a well balanced life 
and at the same time has been able to draw herself apart to compose three 
volumes of beautiful poetry and two of prose. The first volume, Lenguas 
de Diamante, was published in 1919. In 1920 she published a small 
volume of poetic prose, E/ Cadntaro Fresco. Then, in 1922, followed 
"Editorial Cervantes, Las Mejores Poesias, v. 

sLoc. cit. 

4L. E. Nieto Caballero, Colinas Inspiradas, 34. 
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another volume of poetry, Raiz Salvaje. La Rosa de los Vientos, her last 
volume of poetry came out in 1930. In 1934 appeared her last book, 
Estampas de la Biblia. Her best poetry has been so popular that it has 
had numerous editions, 

The first three volumes of her work which represent the first period 
of production are the ones which will probably live on and make her 
name immortal. In them is found the most sincere, intimate and charm- 
ing part of her personality. A certain exuberance, freshness, and simpli- 
city is apparent in them which is not found later. She expresses many of 
the qualities of youth: joy, a desire to love and to be loved, and an over- 
flowing delight in life and nature. 

The work of the last period lacks the spontaneity and pleasantness of 
the previous poems. She has become more vague and intellectual. She is 
not inspired by the world which surrounds her nor does she reflect her 
intimate emotions and sentiments. The omission of this human element 
is characteristic of a great deal of modern art and poetry. 

The principal themes of the first period are the universal ones such 
as love, nature, and death. The love theme predominates in Lenguas de 
Diamante while nature is the inspiration of Raiz Salvaje and Cantaro 
Fresco. 

In Lenguas de Diamante Juana de Ibarbourou is seemingly on her 
honeymoon, not with her husband, but with her imaginary lover. She 
meets him; they walk together in ecstacy, and she awaits him with joy. 
She does not want the “tongue of ashes” to speak and break the sweet, 
soft mystery between her and her beloved. 

Love to her is related to nature as are most of her sentiments. Love 
means to her all the fragrance of spring and the perfumes of the flowers 
of her beloved native land. She sings this love in the following sonnet: 


El amor es fragante como un ramo de rosas. 
Amando, se poseen todas las primaveras. 
Eros trae en su aljaba las flores olorosas 
De todas las umbrias y todas las praderas. 


Cuando viene a mi lecho trae aromas de esteros, 
De salvajes corolas y tréboles jugosos. 

jEfluvios ardorosos de nidos de jilgueros, 
Ocultos en los gajos de los ceibos frondosos! 


j Toda mi joven carne se impregna de esa esencia! 
Perfume de floridas y agrestes primaveras 
Queda en mi piel morena de ardiente transparencia. 


sOrtega y Gassett, Obras. “La deshumanizacién del arte.” Madrid: Espasa- 
Calpe, S.A. 1932. 889-957. 
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Perfumes de retamas, de lirios y glicinas, 
Amor llega a mi lecho cruzando largas eras 
Y unge mi piel de frescas esencias campesinas.® 


Juana de Ibarbourou speaks to some beloved person who accom- 
panies her frequently. She is youthful now with clear eyes and rosy skin 
and she is happy and full of laughter. At times this joy and happiness is 
overshadowed by a sad thought — the brevity of life and beauty — 
which leads her to seek the enjoyment of the present moment with 
greater eagerness. 

Nature is another theme of Lenguas de Diamante and almost ex- 
clusively of Raiz Salvaje, the second volume of poetry. Nature now is a 
propitious place to love and to be loved: 


Bajo las alas rosa de este laurel florido 
Amémonos. El viejo y eterno lampadorino 
De la luna, ha encendido su fulgor milenario 
Y este rincén de hierba tiene calor de nido. 


Amémonos. Acaso haya un fauno escondido 
Junto al tronco del dulce laurel hospitalario 

Y llore al encontrarse sin amor, solitario 
Mirando nuestro idilio frente al prado dormido. 


Amémonos. La noche clara, aromosa y mistica 
Tiene no sé qué suave dulzura cabalistica. 
Somos grandes y solos sobre el haz de los campos.” 


Her every thought and sentiment is united to roses, trees, violets or 
forests. Her daily optimism is inspired by a flower or the crystalline 
water. The following is one of her best poems in which she tells of her 
love for water: 

Yo siento por el agua un carifio de hermana. 
jCuanta suave dulzura para mi, de ella emana! 
Yo entiendo lo que las gotas cantarinas 

La lluvia, en mi ventana, tiene voces divinas. 


E] agua es una viva, miltiple criatura, 

Que guarda para todos el pan de su ternura. 

-- Hermana: es como fragua mi boca, con la sed. 
Y el agua ofrece el seno y susurra: - - | Bebed! 


Hermana: de mi amante la mano honrada y buena, 
Se hirié mientras segaba los oros de la avena. 

Y el agua con sublime, sencilla caridad, 
Murmura:-- Entre mis ondas su herida refrescad. 


sIbarbourou, Lenguas de Diamante, “Amor,” 145. 
7Ibarbourou, Lenguas de Diamante, “Amémonos,” 27. 
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jOh santa, milagrosa, sencilla criatura! 
j Fluye como una fuente para ti, mi ternura!s 


In another beautiful poem, “Salvaje,” she recalls her youth filled with 
joy and freedom; it is an excellent picture of the exuberance of nature 
as well as of youth. She recalls how delightful it was to be free, healthy, 
young and sunburned. It is a picture of a happy,primitive,out-of-door 
life of those who live close to nature and love it. , 

The thought of death and also sighs of pain and suffering interrupt 
the joyous mood at times. The life in the city has taken away from Ibar- 
bourou much joy and her soul feels cramped. She is tired and satiated 
with this contaminated existence and desires to end all of her eternal 
anxiety and sighing. Some day, she feels, death will change her to dust 
and the wind will carry her “a la selva y al mar.” This is the saddest 
interpretation of death. Knowing the vanity of human life, she wants 
to enjoy the sweetness of the present moment and not leave it until to- 
morrow. This is an old theme and as one recognizes, it has been ex- 
pressed earlier in Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat. 

The theory of reincarnation is another interpretation of death found 
in Lenguas de Diamante. Juana de Ibarbourou thinks that perhaps her 
soul will be reincarnated in a flower or that it may be a flame of light 
when she dies. For that reason, she asks her lover to plant some seeds 
on the ground so that she might come up through the roots of some 
flower in order to enjoy the light and the sun. 

Raiz Salvaje, the second book of the first period, contains poems with 
practically the same themes as Lenguas de Diamante. The love theme is 
less frequent, her love of waters is her favorite but nature is the chief one. 
In fact, her recollection of the fields, the pines, the poplars, the fruits 
of her orchard, the orange grove with its sweet aromas, the nature in 
general of her distant and quiet town is the principal current of the book. 
She wants to return to it and become young again. The very first verse 


of the book show that she is tired of city life: 


j Si estoy harta de esta vida civilizada! 

Si tengo ansias sin nombre de ser libre y feliz! 

Si aunque florezca en rosas nadie podra cambiarme 
La salvaje raiz!9 


In several of her compositions Ibarbourou invites her husband to 
return to the country because in the city she has become sadder and even 
the birds seem less joyful. 


s[bid., “La buena criatura,” 123. 
elbid., Raiz Salvaje, (Poem without a title), 5. 
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Eight years after the publication of Raiz Salvaje, she published in 
1930 La Rosa de los Vientos, the third and last volume of poetry up to 
1936. One notices contrast between this poetry and that of her first 
period. Where is all the joy and spontaneity of life, her songs of water 
and of nature? Nearly all of that has disappeared now. Her previous 
simplicity of expression has become figurative and at times her verses 
are unintelligible and ambiguous. There is a richness of figures of speech 
which in part compensates for the lack of human interest. 


Ibarbourou has followed the modern trend by omitting the human 
elements such as love, joys, sorrows, ect., in her poetry. She herself is 
perfectly aware of this change and says that she has changed her style 
perhaps because of a whim or an esthetic curiosity and that as long as 
poetry does not lose in beauty and sentiment, that poetry does not lose 
its virtue.® But some critics believe that this lack of human interest 
in poetry leaves it like a skeleton, devoid of both force and beauty. 


La Rosa de los Vientos contains poems that lack concreteness. ‘They 
are intellectual, static, and metaphorical. These poems heap one beautiful 
figure of speech upon another, and yet there is in the end no real sub- 
stance upon which one can lean. 


There are two parts to this volume. The first section bears the title 
“Nights and Days,” and the second “Clear Roads of America.” In 
this part she tries to inspire America to appreciate more fully her herit- 
age. 

The night for Ibarbourou is the time to forget and the time to renew 
the strength of the tired body and to renew her spirit and hope. The 
days are not happy and full of hope but are empty and without faith. 
The nights are able to cure the disillusionment and fatigue of bitter days. 
A deep sadness comes over her because she can no longer feel happy and 
young as before. She is too fatigued and wants to change her horizon 
by travelling to faraway countries. The following poem describes in 
figures of speech the meaning of night and day to Ibarbourou: 


Umbral de la noche labrado en corales ardidos. 
Crece sobre su arco la vida morada de la sombra. 
Y la cosecha de los centelleantes racimos. 


El ala emplumada del silencio 
Cubre los pichones insaciables del rudio. 


20Salomén Wapnir, A Izquierda y Derecha, “El Ensuefio y la Poesia de 
Juana de Ibarbourou,” 134. 
uOrtega y Gassett, loc. cit. 
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Tus manos, sobre mis manos, 

Aquietan el cansancio de los dedos 

Hartos de soportar el peso 

De un castigante collar de llanto. 

Dia amargo como un fruto recién formado. 

Nos queda en la boca su sabor agresivo, 

Pero el éleo curador de la soledad 

Ha de apagar la llama de los labios resecos y hendidos. 


La barca del suefio tiene doce remos 
Y el mullido pais de la fébula tiene doce islas. 


Majiana, cuando volvamos a apoyarnos 

Contra el muro indiferente del nuevo dia, 

Nos hallaremos limpios de esta ascura desilusién de hoy 
Y estar4 deshecha a nuestros pies 

La torva gavilla de la fatiga. 


Toma los remos y recostada en tu hombro 
Llévame a las nocturnas y marvillosas islas.12 


The desire and zeal to travel despite a feeling of fatigue is a recur- 
ring note in the second section of this book. Ibarbourou is overpowered 
by loneliness and homesickness and her distress is deepened by the know- 
ledge that a complete escape into a new life is for her impossible. 

Juana de Ibarbourou thinks of death now in different terms. Death 
is not a mere turning into dust or into the substance of a tree or a rose. 
Now with her great desire for travel and change she thinks of it as a 
“dream that never arrives to a new morning.” Using an old symbol 
she thinks of death as “the last boat.’”2* Death, then, will be her last trip 
in which she will satisfy her desire for travel. 


In La Rosa de los Vientos one notices a great richness of colors. Pur- 
ple predominates and a great variety of brilliant metals as gold, silver, 
bronze, and copper suggest her love of light. An artificial world inspires 
her poetry now. She writes of “pomegranates of bronze”; dawn as a 
“silver tower”; the moon is a “stubborn iron moon’; the hour is like a 
silver bracelet in which the soul reaps sixty joyful seconds, This artifi- 
cial brilliance of poetical figures makes the book lose the naturalness 
and freshness found in her earlier work. 

Ibarbourou’s poetic form followed modernistic trends in the work 
of her first period and ultra-modernistic in her latest work. She allowed 


12Ibarbourou, La Rosa de los vientos, “Dia Amargo,” 25. 
13] bid., “Los dias,” 44. 
14] bid., “La estrella,” 39. 
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herself much freedom. She used the sonnet in her first poems but with 
much variety in the rhyme, Many different metric combinations are 
found, therefore it does not allow for definite classifications. 


Besides Ibarbourou’s poetic work she has written two volumes of 
musical prose which deserve comment. Each one was written in a dif- 
ferent period of her life and is thus altogether different from the other 
in content and tone. The first book,E/ Cantaro Fresco, published in 
1920, belongs to the first period of her writings and the spirit and 
themes are similar to those of the poetry of the same period. The second 
volume, Estampas de la Biblia, published in 1934, is her last published 
book (up to 1936). As the title suggests, Ibarbourou is now in a more 
spiritual realm.*5 


El Cantaro Fresco is composed of short chapters or sketches and each 
one is a reminescence of rain, insects, fruits, and trees of her youth. It is 
a lyric prose very simply written, full of color, fragrance and reflections 
of light and shadows. The sensations which this book describes are of 
the everyday type, Ibarbourou lives in a domestic atmosphere beside her 
son. She needs very simple things to give her happiness. She expresses a 
feeling of suffering with nature, a feeling which was not expressed in 


her poetry. She moves one to pity as she describes or contemplates the 
trees cut down one by one to provide furniture for the houses of the 
world. 


Death is another of her themes in this volume. She interprets it in 
the same manner as in her poetry. She feels that some day she may be 
“clay for the potter” or just a handful of dust which will go dancing 
and running through the world. Since youth and beauty are of short 
duration she feels kindly toward death, for it will end her sadness for 
losing youth as well as beauty. 

Finally, El Cantaro Fresco is just what the title suggests. It is a 
beautiful book in which Ibarbourou keeps a diary of her personal senti- 
ments based on changes in the phenomena of nature. It is a “soft prose 
that sings; that lulls one to sleep . . .; the observations are subtle; the 
comparisons are delicate ; all the themes are luminating.”*¢ 


The inspiration of Estampas de la Biblia is not especially of a pro- 
found faith, but an inspiration from the psalms, and particularly from 
the prophets. She has read them nightly and she writes about them in 
order as they appear in the Old Testament. She represents these char- 


is[bid., Estampas de la Biblia, “Prélogo” by Gustavo Gallinal, 10. 
16L. E. Nieto Caballero, Repertorio Americano, “Juana de Ibarbourou.” 17 de 
noviembre, 1928, Tomo XVII. 
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acters as Greek heroes in a plastic form and they remind us of Greek 
statues adorning some temple. 

These “estampas” are universal types. There is Abraham, “the 
obedient”; Lia, “the resigned”; Moses, “the constructor”; Deborah, 
“the just and strong woman”; Ruth “the wise”; Abigail, “the ideal 
woman — kind, prudent, and full of grace and beauty.” These Bible 
characters attract Ibarbourou because she sees in them some primitive 
significance. For example, in Cain she sees the origin of avarice, envy, 
hate, treachery, and crime and in Jubal, “the father of the musicians.” 
The robust, handsome and strong men represent “the supreme work of 
God” the “perfect artist.” 

Besides describing for us the physical characteristics of these figures, 
Juana de Ibarbourou has tried to present their inner spirit. This per- 
sonal touch makes them more interesting. This sonorous prose of majestic 
rhythm contains a current of inspiration which is pagan. This pagan note 
is shown in the physical and moral health of all the characters and in the 
spirit of many of them. The women characters are on the whole her 
finest portrayals. There is Rebecca, “the elected” ; Lia, “the humiliated 
gazelle”; Abigail, endowed with many good feminine qualities, is an 
admirable creation. Another interesting character is Bethsabee, who in- 
spired David’s love songs and eternal wisdom. 

Estampas de la Biblia affirms the presence of a new note in Juana 
de Ibarbourou’s work: her desire of ultra-terrestrial inspiration which 
was lacking up to now. Always, except in La Rosa de los Vientos, she was 
very close to nature, very close to earth and delightfully human. Her 
work lacked the mystical or metaphysical until now. It is a spiritual 
note that may bring her greater honor and lead to more profound work 
than she has produced so far. Nevertheless her earlier, spontaneous com- 
positions are sufficient to place her in a high rank among the American 
female poets. 


ConsvELo P. BABIGIAN 
Beverly Hills High School 
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4 pen THE LANGUAGES and literature of the Scandinavian North 
have achieved historical importance in American institutions of 
learning is a formulation of fact calculated to astonish none but the 
naive. It will soon be a quarter of a century since we were given a mono- 
graph which could chronicle, with a well-justified historical perspective, 
the rise of Scandinavian studies from their introduction a half a century 
previous. It need be no matter of concern that the hopes entertained by 
early enthusiasts for the cause of Scandinavian philology have born fruit 
of but modest size, for it is seldom indeed that expectation fails to 
outstrip achievement. Academic preoccupation with Scandinavian letters 
has maintained itself no longer through its novelty but through the 
authenticity of the values this discipline has unearthed. In a world of 
conflicting values, the study of the Scandinavian languages stands on its 
own feet. 

American scholars have yet to show that the Pilgrim Fathers — 
if we except early Scandinavian pioneers on our soil* — manifested a 
deep interest in matters “Germanic,” let alone Scandinavian. In the very 
year 1609, however, there appeared in Hamburg a book on Iceland 
which, running through five editions in eleven years, gives testimony 
of an interest in Ultima Thule which soon was to spread throughout a 
large part of the Old World.? In a manner of speaking, both America 
and Scandinavia had arrived. 

The seventeenth-century discovery, or rediscovery, of a wealth of 
manuscript materials relative to the Scandinavian and in particular the 
Icelandic past, but appearing to shed light upon ancient Germans 
generally, gave impetus to a series of treatises upon Germanic history 
and institutions which has continued into the present. The Icelandic 
family sagas, rooted in historical fact, implemented by the sagas of 
legendary heroes, and these again interwoven with random details of 
Northern mythology as set forth in the Poetic Edda, have furnished 
work alike for the editor, the philosopher, and the fancifier. The 
eighteenth century is sufficiently filled with philosophical and ethnologi- 
cal controversy on the one hand, and literary activity on the other, 
both rooting in the real or fancied institutions of the early Scandinavians, 
that when a present-day European scholar writes a solid monograph 


iI have reference not to Viking exploits antedating Columbus, but to the 
permanent settlements established by Swedes and Finns beginning in 1638. 

2The volume in question is Crymogaea, sive rerum islandicarum libri tres, 
by Jonas Arngrimus (I have not seen it). A sixth edition appeared in 1630. 
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with the well-documented title “La mythologie et l’ancienne poésie 
scandinaves dans la littérature enropéene au XVIIIe siécle,”* an 
American can supplement the topic with a volume on France alone.* 

In 1756, Paul Henri Mallet secured universal attention for his 
historic treatise — written in French but published in Copenhagen — 
on the mythology and poetry of the ancient Celts. Failing to differentiate 
between Celt and Scandinavian, he took occasion to offer the work as an 
introduction to the history of Denmark! It would be difficult to find 
an author more frequently cited in this connection than precisely Mallet, 
and his conclusions long prevailed against all comers. The identification 
of Celtic and Nordic institutions was not minimized by the publication 
in 1760 of Macpherson’s Ossian. Stimulated, like his contemporaries, by 
this supposed rendering of a Celtic bard, and drawing mistaken con- 
clusions from Tacitus on the one hand and from a poem by Gerstenberg 
on the other, Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock thought it proper to invest 
the Continental Germans retroactively with a class of court singers 
resembling the Scandinavian skalds. Accordingly, when he in 1768 wrote 
the drama Hermannsschlacht, he termed it a “Bardiet,” after the barditus 
or ancient warsong of the Germans. A mode so aptly introduced was 
fated to persist, and a group of German poets, including the translator 
of Ossian Michael Denis,* Heinrich Wilhelm von Gerstenberg, and 
especially Karl Friedrich Kretschmann, constituted a school of German 
“bards,” whose utterances not inappropriately have been characterized 
as “Bardengeheul.” 

The artificial “German” created by the poets was endowed with all 
the virtues culled indiscriminately from Tacitus and Macpherson and 
was set up against the vices inherent in Roman culture. The teutomania 
thus engendered found ample nourishment in the political conditions of 
the day, with Friedrich II as leader of the German tribe, arrayed against 
the French. A generation earlier, in 1738 to be exact, the Swedish 
scholar and editor E. J. Bjérner had clearly indicated the superior virtue 
of the northern peoples in comparison with Graecia mendax. A decade 
after Bjérner, in his Espirit des lois, Montesqieu had evolved in support 
of his own septentriomania a simple physiological theory: the severity of 
the northern climate inhibits passions and vices by the process of 


3P, van Tieghem, in Edda, XI (1919), 185-207; XII (1919-20), 122-37; 
XIII (1920), 38-65. 

4Thor J. Beck, Northern antiquities in French learning and literature (1755- 
1855) ; a study in preromantic ideas. (Ph.D. Dissertation, Columbia University, 
1934). This volume has been followed by a second, and a third is projected, 
if it has not appeared. 

sAn Austrian Jesuit, 1729-1800. 
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refrigeration. A Swiss born about the time Montesquieu’s theory was 
formulated, Bonstetten by name, elaborated in a volume his theory 
of the effects of climate upon the human character. Madame de Staél 
and others had much to say on similar topics. That such views were not 
universally shared is evidenced by the vigorous reaction of Gerstenberg 
to an article in this vein which appeared in 1758 in Journal Encyclo- 
pédique. In many respects, Gerstenberg cherished views independent of 
the time. Struck by Rosseau’s doctrine, he looked for the sane and natural 
man, and found him in the North. Not an Ossianist and not a follower 
of Mallet, he avoided confusing the Scandinavian world with that of 
Macpherson, as did his fellow bards, nor did he fall into the general 
error of identifying German and Celt. If this German poet and Danish 
subject went astray, it was in excessively identifying the ancient Germans 
of the mainland with their northerly cousins. Differing from Mallet on 
other questions, Gerstenberg believed like him that old Scandinavia had 
been the earliest and truest home of chivalry and of mystic enchantment. 
It is easy to suppose that he was led to this error in perspective by 
simultaneous preoccupation with the Edda, the heroic sagas, and the 
Kaempeviser or ballads of war, the respective products of literary periods 
separate in time. 

Writing in German, Gerstenberg drew upon the resources provided 
him by the Danish philologians Worm, Resenius, and Bartholin. 
Contemporary comment evidences that his réle of transmitter by no 
means was swallowed up in the details of his art. In a letter of Novem- 
ber 14, 1771, Klopstock declared that Gerstenberg had been the first 
to come out with an original composition stamped with the poetic world 
of the North. Be it observed in passing that 1771 marks the end of an 
epoch in Klopstock’s own productions, in that his odes during the 
succeeding twenty-five years reveal almost no traces of the allusions 
to Scandinavian mythology which had peppered his earlier works. 
Reading Gerstenberg’s Gedichte eines Skalden, the great Herder named 
the author “our divine poet.” Young Goethe, in a letter to Oeser in 
1769, confessed to liking the poem, but entertained doubts about the 
mythological vocabulary, and inclined to deny the poem the unity of 
truly noble art. We have touched upon an important point. It is true 
that Gerstenberg, Kretschmann, and the others were well informed for 
their times and were properly anxious to make use of their newfound 


6] have seen this work in its German translation of 1825 and in an English 
rendering of 1864; these were published in Leipzig and New York respec- 
tively. The German title is: Der Mensch im Siiden und im Norden; oder iiber 
den Einfluss des Clima’s. Deutsch von F. Gleich. In the second volume of his 
Neue Schriften Bonstetten is supposed to have discussed Icelandic literature. 
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poetic stores: Kretschmann’s principal work in 1397 verses, Der Gesang 
Ringulphs des Barden, published in 1769, is replete with Scandinavian 
mythological names and allusions. It is also true that high hopes were 
entertained by the proponents of the new school. Gerstenberg confided 
in a letter to Nicolai in 1767 his hope that Northern mythology would 
inspire a new Ariosto. But the fact remains that in the eighteenth century 
Northern mythology was not sufficiently understood. It must be stressea 
that familiarity with the subject had never been other than erudite in 
character and in expression. The masses knew nothing of Edda, bard, or 
skald. 

As van Tieghem points out, the poetry of the ancient North was 
limited in its influences upon eighteenth-century poets. Precisely because 
it was authentic, it suffered by comparison with Macpherson’s 
“translation.” 

Les discussions littéraires lui font peu de place. La mythologie scan- 
dinave, par contre, étant la seule que l’on puisse opposer 4 la mythologie 
gréco-romaine, est adoptée généralment dans les essais d’une poétique nou- 
velle. Elle entre comme élément nécessaire dans la poésie national, ger- 


manique des Allemands, elle donne au monde poétique du Nord arti- 
ficiellement créé 4 la fin du siécle sa couleur particuliére.7 


Herder clung to the old classic edifice of literature. To save it, he 
proposed to reinforce the customary mythology with a newer one, to wit, 
that of the North. Busy at his Scandinavian studies down to the time of 
his death, he composed an essay in 1803 to repeat the arguments expressed 
in his “Idunna oder Verjiingerungsapfel,” written in 1795 and published 
in Schiller’s Horen the year following. Discussing the merits of Scandin- 
avian as opposed to Greco-Roman mythology, he found that the former, 
wanting in the latter’s plastic beauty, should not replace it but should 
find a place along side it. Scandinavian mythology should be adopted in 
default of a German mythology because it belongs to a cousin Germanic 
people. So also Grater and others, One observes that notions akin to this 
one have actuated many German scholars and literary men down even to 
the present. 

We have noted youthful Goethe’s doubts on the score of Scandinavian 
mythology: poetry should be separated severely from real life. The con- 
believing that it ought not to be admitted into German poetry precisely 
because the Germans too much resembled those who had conceived that 
mythology: poetry should be separated severely from real life. The con- 
clusion was inevitable that the safest way in poetry lay rather to Olympus 
than to Valhalla.* For whatever reason, however, there was now a 
gradual decline in mythological controversies. The new burst of German 


7Edda, XIII, 65. 
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interest in Scandinavian themes gradually assumed a different form and 
the heroic and human aspects of the older literature were summoned into 
the foreground. 

The writer can add nothing to what is known of German-Scandin- 
avian literary and cultural relations during the period we label 
Romanticism. Its principal aspects have been covered with joyous 
sedulousness by many commentators. Suffice it to say that the stream 
of influence was largely reversed — quite as if the Hyperborean lares 
and penates now at last were exacting meet vengence for their removal 
to foreign hearths. The towering figure of Norwegian-Danish-German 
Hendrick Steffens — professor, philosopher, lecturer, author of many- 
volumed Was ich erlebte — meets us in every document and every 
critical essay. Steffens’ historic meeting with boyish Oehlenschlager, 
resulting in “The Golden Horns of Gallehus,” sounded the trumpet for 
fettered Romanticism in Denmark and presently in all of Scandinavia. 
Of the Northern countries, Denmark had indisputably the closest ties 
with Germany. Ewald, Oehlenschlager’s famous predecessor in the 
drama of Northern theme, had in turn found his inspiration in Gersten- 
berg and Klopstock. We can grant without hesitation that statement 
of an American writer “that the intellectual relations between Denmark 
and Germany were of the closest sort,” without accepting the naiveté of 
the following contention: “The kinship of the languages, the intercourse 
between the literary circles, the reciprocal influence of a literary nature, 
all combined to make the two countries an intellectual unit. The cultural 
lines were as continuous as the national borders.” The similarities in 
Danish and German upper-class culture around 1800 entitle one to 
comment; but the time is no more when we can indulge in generalities 
based upon those facts which lie most conveniently to hand.° 

Swedish Romanticism, a step removed from formal German 
influence, yet owes much to the prior activity of German philosophers 
and poets, while Norway’s spiritual and literary renascence is in at least 
one sense the direct embodiment of Germania liberata. Of special interest 
in Sweden’s case are the personal relations incorporated in such a figure 
as Ernst Moritz Arndt,2° Pomeranian statesman and Swedish historian 
at a time when to be a Pomeranian was, in a sense, to be a Swede, and 
when Reichsschweden not only made a habit of studying at the little 


8See the essay “Schiller och Sverige’ in Samlaren, 1905. A book I have not 
seen is H. G. Graf, Sverige i Goethes liv och skrifter (Stockholm, 1931). 

®For a penetrating analysis of this and other questions I refer to Carl 
Petersen, Deutscher und nordischer Geist. Ihre Wechselwirkungen im Verlauf 
der Geschichte. Versuch eines Umrisses (Breslau, 1932 [“Veréffentlichungen der 
Schleswig-Holsteinischen Universitats-Gesellschaft.” Nr. 38]). 
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university in Greifswald, but frequently wound up there as influential 
and esteemed professors. The geographies and histories of Scandinavia, in 
particular Sweden, which now appeared to match earlier ones — one 
thinks of Schiitze, Schlézer, Hassel, Ekendahl — and the journals which 
arose, such as Bragur, Idunna und Hermode, Nordischer Musenal- 
manach, not neglecting the earlier Nordischer Aufseher; the grammars 
and readers, as those of Karl Lappe; the German translations from 
Scandinavian sources as indicated in Goedeke’s Grundriss; the treatises 
and texts of Grimm, Miiller, Stuhr, Sander, von der Hagen; the loving 
pains taken by Riihs to exculpate the narratives of the Icelanders — 
gens breviloqgua et verdica — from charges preferred against their 
veracity by Adelung, Schlézer and others, and to defend the old Scandin- 
avians themselves against the charge of barbarism ;* such brief indications 
must here do service for the detailed chronicle which these pages will 
not permit. 

Regretfully one leaves the fruitful topic of Romanticism and pushes 
on through the difficult middle years of the century. To the casual 
observer, these years are barren for our purpose. Certain it is that little 
has been done to clarify the disillusionments, the confusion, the counter- 
face movements of the period in the realm of Germanic relations. Here is 
meat indeed for the Geistesgeschichtler to feed upon. 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century, the 4esir bestir themselves 
under the Pole, Ibsen, Bjérnsen, Strindberg echo in every mouth, their 
writings are translated, adapted, and enacted by the admiring brethren 
in Germany. Is this Teutonia rediviva? In a sense it is. But ’ware of 
mistaking the trappings and the suits for the real substance. The measure 
of Pan-Germanic relations may not be taken with a bibliographical 
yardstick. We must not oversimplify or masquerade incidental statistics 
in lieu of analysis or reason post hoc propter hoc. The general intellectual 
history of the century must be written before some gifted, patient 
researcher unravels the skein of German-Scandinavian exchanges. Mean- 
while, however, let literary historians and critics gather and file their 


10] record my thanks to L. E. Dalgren, Ernst Moritz Arndt och Sverige 
(Vastervik, 1920). Perhaps there is something of interest in a little brochure 
by E. Giilzow: Ernst Moritz Arndt in Schweden- Neue Beitraége zum Verstandnis 
seines Lebens und Dictums. (Greifswald, 1920). See further the article by 
Ahnlund in Biografiskt Lexikon. 

11Giraldus Cambrensis. 


. 12Germanic exultation will be sobered by the reading of Riihs’ contention that 
the early Germans must be studied as one studies African or American savages, 
making due allowances for the situation and climate. 
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data in the assurance that conclusions, if only partial, will shape 
themselves in the fullness of time. 

The nostalgia for a past, a sure and satisfying past obsesses every 
individual and every nation that, for whatever reason, nourishes a sense 
of the historical. One understands the longing which ever and anon 
has impelled the Germans to reach out as if to some undiscovered Homer 
of ancient Thule, pleading to know if the Northern epic does not after 
all contain a Greater-German Stammtafel. If the answer is to be a 
straightforward no, let the answer none the less be given in kindly tone. 
The annals of Scandinavian philology are largely written in German 
and by Germans. One does not take it amiss that recent volumes with 
titles such as Germanisches Wesen in der Friihzeit, or Altgermanisches 
Frauenleben, consist principally of extracts from Icelandic sagas. One 
admires the zeal with which learned Germans have provided their 
countrymen with readable translations of the sagas — we in America 
are less fortunate. The public parks, said some homely philosopher, belong 
to those who use them. And if a Hans Blunck, writing an historical 
novel of Iceland, makes his characters mutter obscurely of Raum fiir das 
Volk, that is simply a sign of the times.2* 

In Greifswald an institute has been established for investigation into 
the history of Scandinavian-German relations, and a series of respectable 
monographs and dissertations has resulted. A Nordische Rundschau and 
a Deutsch-Nordisches Jahrbuch have made their debut. German univer- 
sity students are pouring over saga texts and aspirants for academic 
posts are carrying out philological micro-dissections or painfully distilling 
and decanting the pure nordic soul. Many Germans, no doubt, perhaps 
with unsullied intention but totally misunderstanding the spiritual 
orientation of modern Scandinavia, dream of a glorious union in 
Valhallic style of the dominant world nation with the northerly race 
of Viking lineage. What have we in America to do with all this? 


To be sure, this very predilection of the German for his kinsmen 
neighbors may furnish us with fruit for thought and data for significant 
research. But that is merely one of the aspects. The sagamen and 
chroniclers of hoary Iceland have provided us with practically all we 
have of reliable information not alone about themselves but about their 
Continental kith and kin of an early epoch. Their latterday descendants 
and fellow Scandinavians have gathered and are interpreting a vast 
wealth of folklore which daily sheds light on the history of the race. 
The Scandinavian tongues, from phonologically incredible but grammati- 
cally simple Danish to challenging, expressive Icelandic of ancient, so 


13Die grosse Fahrt (Miinchen, 1936). 
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very ancient vintage, offer everything the linguistic expert or the jaded 
hobbyist could ask for. The literary offspring of the aurora borealis 
and the midnight sun will yield to none in originality of conception and 
artistry of form. And not least, in this dies irae: There dwells in the 
Scandinavian North a spirit of cheery, if now watchful freedom, an 
equal regard for unhampered personal growth and for collective respon- 
sibility, and a ready acceptance of the fact that eternal patience, as well 
as eternal vigilance, is the price of democratic institutions. 

Scandinavian letters should be and will be studied for their own 
well-merited worth. It should excite no wonder, however, that university 
departments of German, in the effort to broaden the bases of their 
studium and widen the horizons of future teachers of German, have 
seen fit to make instruction in Scandinavian an integral part of the 
Germanic discipline. The time may come when we Pilgrims into an 
uncertain future will demand all that each culture can offer in demon- 
strating the ultimate dignity of man’s existence. 

Ertk WAHLGREN 


University of California at Los Angeles. 
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O . Henry was an author who wrote solely from inspiration or ob- 

servation.* Thus one would hardly think of ferreting out his literary 
sources. One, however, has suggested itself for The Cop and the 
Anthem, whose plot so closely resembles that of Anatole France’s Crain- 
quebille.* In the latter tale, Crainquebille, after a harrowing experience 
with the law by which he has been unjustly condemned for having 
insulted a police officer, finds himself, upon release from prison, penniless, 
hungry and without shelter. After wandering aimlessly through the cold, 
wet streets of Montmartre, he recalls the two weeks during which he 
had been fed and kept warm by the government and envies the lot of 
prisoners. These thoughts suggest to him a comforting idea: he will 
insult a gendarme and be sent to jail where he will be secure throughout 
the winter months. He decides to put his plan into immediate execution 
and steps up boldly to the first officer he meets with the cry, “Death 
to the Bulls!’ Crainquebille is certain of the effect for he has already 
served a term, accused of having uttered the same words. But to his 
great surprise, he.is met by the magnanimous scorn of the policeman 
who tells him that at Crainquebille’s age one should know better than to 
say such things. 

The same ironical situation, in which a down-trodden individual 
fruitlessly seeks emprisonment as a relative safeguard agains the vicissi- 
tudes of winter is presented by O. Henry in the character of Soapy. 
There is no marked difference in the treatment lest it be in the added 
details. Soapy has been warned by the chilly nights he has spent on his 
park bench “that winter is near at hand.”* As in former years, he decides 
to visit “his winter quarters — the Island,” which offers “three months 
of assured board and bed and congenial company.” To achieve this, he 
resorts to a number of expedients: he hurls a cobblestone at a shop 
window, enters a restaurant where he eats a large meal for which he 
does not pay, flirts brazenly with a woman in the presence of a policeman, 
exposes himself to a charge of disorderly conduct by pretending to be 
drunk and even steals an umbrella; but not once is he apprehended. 
Finally, discouraged by so much obdurate frustration, he strolls aimlessly 


1Cf. his remarks to this effect in O. Henry Papers (revised ed.) Garden City, 
New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., p. 20; also p. 41. 

2Crainquebille was first published in 1901 as L’Affaire Crainquebille and 
again in 1904. On December 4 of this same year Porter’s tale appeared in the 
N.Y. Sunday World. (Cf. Paul S. Clarkson, A Bibliography of William Sidney 
Porder aO. Henrya, Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1938, p. 22. 

sAll quotations are made from The Complete Works of O. Henry, Garden 
City, N.Y., Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1932, pp. 30-34. 
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to a quiet corner where there stands an old church. He becomes aware 
of the strains of music being played at the organ; the anthem fills Soapy 
with remorse for the useless life he has led and thereupon he resolves 
to reform and “make a man of himself again.” Just then, he feels a 
hand at his arm: he is arrested for vagrancy and the next morning he is 
sentenced to “three months on the Island.” 

Note that up to the time of Soapy’s arrest, the essential facts of his 
career and those of Crainquebille are identical: a man seeks in vain to 
be arrested. At this point, O. Henry adds another ironical stroke to the 
career of his beggarly character: Soapy is convicted and sent to jail 
on a ridiculous charge. Now this situation is no different from the one 
found in the first part of Anatole France’s account, where Crainquebille 
is condemned on the strength of false testimony: in either case a man is 
imprisoned unjustly. Porter’s story then contains no new elements; what 
he does is merely to invert the order of those found in the French tale: 
whereas in Crainquebille a prison sentence precedes search for arrest, in 
The Cop and the Anthem the latter precedes the former. 

One can readily understand why Porter should prefer to invert these 
details, for such an inversion would offer an ending which by comparison 
with that of Crainquebille bears a more marked finality, displays far 
greater irony and is much more unexpected . . . an ending typical of 
O. Henry. 


JosePpH F. Privirera 
Saint Louis University 
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Modern-Language Teaching. By Charles H. Handschin, Ph.D. (World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1940. vi + 458 pp.) 


Twenty-seven years ago Professor Handschin completed the first compre- 
hensive study of the teaching of modern languages in the United States (United 
States Bureau of Education, 1913, Bulletin No. 3.), and seventeen years ago he 
published his epoch-making Methods of Teaching Modern Languages (World 
Book Company). In the Jahrbuch of the Monatshefte fuer deutschen Unterricht 
of 1923 (p. 104f.) Max Griebsch discussed the contents of this volume and its 
timely appearance as follows: “In the last two decades instruction in modern 
languages has been subject to great turmoil, which has but recently given way to 
a certain degree of stability. Partisanship has disappeared and conflicting views 
have become clarified, so the time has arrived to strike a balance in the matters 
under discussion, objectives, methods, and selection of subject matter. Professor 
Handschin, who has been active in this field for the last twenty years, has 
produced a work which throws light upon all the phases of modern-language 
instruction. In sixteen chapters he discusses all the questions involved in a very 
thorough and scientific manner.” 

Professor Handschin’s pioneer work in this field contributed materially to an 
intelligent appraisal of the problems which faced modern-language teachers 
at that time and prepared the way for the more detailed nationwide investigation 
begun in 1925 by the Modern Foreign Language Study, the results of which 
were published in eighteen volumes by the Macmillan Company, 1927-1931. 

The present volume, Modern-Language Teaching, is not merely a revision 
of Professor Handschin’s earlier book but a completely rewritten treatment with 
major emphasis on the findings of the Modern Foreign Language Study and 
subsequent research projects carried on by groups and by individuals throughout 
the country. 

The controversy aroused by the Coleman report in 1929 has gradually sub- 
sided and the turmoil occasioned by progressive education enthusiasts has in the 
last year or two yielded to objective analysis and reasonable compromise. Pro- 
fessor Handschin has again selected an opportune time to summarize the results 
of modern-language research and to present a survey of conditions, trends, and 
attitudes, as well as “the thought of the psychologist and the educationist con- 
cerning the method and the place of modern-language teaching in our schools.” 
(p. iii) 

That Professor Handschin has been willing to readjust his own point of view 
is clearly indicated by his discussion of objectives and of the development of 
reading ability. In his earlier work he championed the direct method, but in 
view of present conditions he is convinced that “greater amounts of reading 
should be done in the modern-language course than formerly,” (p. iii) that 
grammar should be “studied only for recognition for long periods and later for 
use only, and about three times as much carefully graded material read as is 
commonly used,” (p. 75) and that “the results of the new reading method are 
superior to those of other methods.” (p. 75). 

After reviewing the history of modern-language instruction and. giving a 
general survey of objectives and methods, Professor Handschin devotes several 
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chapters to professional classroom technique, and in this field Modern-Language 
Teaching makes its most significant contribution to our professional literature. 
Every teacher who reads the chapters on Assignments, Reviews and Tests, 
Pronunciation and Other Oral Work, Teaching Grammar, Word and Idiom 
Study, and Use of Visual Materials and Realia will find not only valuable 
information and well organized bibliographical aids, but a clear exposition of 
the factors which determine outcomes under various conditions at the different 
levels of instruction. 

A whole chapter is devoted to a study of individual differences and how to 
provide for them. Another chapter deals with student activities which may 
supplement classroom instruction and contribute to its effectiveness. Problems 
calling for administrative attention are analyzed in detail in Chapter XIII, 
and in Chapter XIV a survey of teacher training is presented. Here Professor 
Purin’s recommendations are discussed with specific suggestions regarding 
graduate work for teachers and the growth of the teacher in service. 

A forty-page appendix contains outlines for six-year courses of study for 
junior-senior high schools in French, German, Spanish, and Italian; lists of 
publications of the Modern Foreign Language Study and of the Committee of 
Modern Languages of the American Council on Education; supplementary 
readings arranged by chapters; brief bibliographies of books in English and in 
the foreign languages on cultural material; low priced editions of standard 
authors; manuals of pronunciation and phonetics; periodicals for students; 
addresses of service agencies and firms which supply teaching materials and 
realia. A ten-page index adds greatly to the value of the book. 

Modern-Language Teaching presents a very adequate picture of current 
research in the modern-language field. Here and there the individual reader 
will wish for greater amplification. Some who participated in the controversy 
over the Coleman report will feel that Professor Handschin has not done justice 
to one side or the other. Those who continue to believe in teaching languages 
for their own sake will not be pleased, for Professor Handschin is definitely 
pupil-centered both in theory and in practice Those who believe in restricting 
language instruction to the more capable professionally minded students will 
be disappointed, for Professor Handschin thinks that foreign-language instruc- 
tion should serve a general cultural purpose. “Whatever is of primary import- 
ance in developing and understanding of a foreign civilization seems likely 
to be of at least as much value to the future clerk or craftsman as it is to the 
professional worker or housewife.” (p. 51). The teacher who prides himself on 
being an expert in a narrowly specialized field of formal knowledge will feel 
resentful when he reads that the good teacher “must also know the material 
resources, industries, occupations, ways of living and thinking of the regions 
and peoples he studies.” (p. 402). 

Readers of the Forum will recognize a number of references to articles in 
volumes XXI to XXIII but will be mystified by the implication on page 448 that 
the Forum has been “discontinued.” 

As an objective evaluation of pedogagical research in the modern-language 
field, as a guide to sources of information, and as a thoroughly reliable pre- 
sentation of objectives, methods, and successful procedures Modern-Language 
Teaching deserves a place in every modern-language teacher’s library. 
University of California at Los Angeles F. H. Reinscu 
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This Language-Learning Business. By Harold F. Palmer and H. E. Redman. 
(World Book Co., 1932. 205 pp.) 


There is every reason to believe that anyone interested in languages, more 
particularly so, all teachers vitally concerned with pedagogy, will find This 
Language-Learning Business of inestimable value. When a book proposes to 
present several pertinent attitudes towards the study of a language, as this 
book does, and then proceeds to expound in a most logical manner, in terms of 
useful and practical teaching, the methods and procedures whereby a language 
course produces satisfactory results, then such a book becomes most valuable to 
both a prospective teacher and to the one who, already engaged in the art, 
wishes to know about all that is written in this subject. Although in no sense 
complete, Professors Palmer and Redman nevertheless provide a tenable and 
basic groundwork in which they clear up their ideas, and ours too, as to what 
constitutes language, language-learning and the procedures that would best 
fit in their “Language-Learning Business.” 

The plan of the book is organized simply and quite cleverly. Part I has as its 
core the problem of ascertaining what language in its essence is, so that one 
who is going to teach will know what he is teaching. The authors present here 
many different points of view as to what a language is by means of imaginary 
letters, each one representing one aspect or attitude. The aspects developed here, 
that is that language is communication, sounds, speech, etc., should be of interest 
to those who really appreciate and are aware of the nature of language. They 
also add to each letter some of their own pertinent remarks. At any rate, the 
authors do present and clarify avenues of thinking almost indispensable to 
those who would settle definitely in their minds what they are working with. 

Part II, which is really an amplification of Part I, purports to classify the 
attitudes expressing certain phases of language which are wished to be taught. 
This again is done by imaginary letters which incidentally represent such com- 
mon attitudes toward language study as: “If I study a language, I want to have 
a reading knowledge and nothing else’; or, “I want to study the Spanish 
language in order to become proficient in speaking and understanding it; in 
other words, conversational Spanish—but I don’t want to learn grammar’; or , 
“I want to learn commercial Spanish,” etc. The answer to such a question as 
this which often besets so many high school teachers is to be found in this sec- 
tion of the book: “What should be our objective in this language course, bearing 
in mind that we have our students only two years approximately? Shall it be 
speaking, writing, or reading, etc. ability?” 

In Part III, we find the organization of both previous parts. It undertakes 
to, and does, develop that elastic process known as the how to proceed in teach- 
ing a foreign language. The remarkable thing of it is that this section does not 
limit itself to just theory, but rather it gets down to minute particulars, the very 
things a teacher is looking for. The course of study as prescribed here does not 
only cover the how of teaching at the elementary level, but also gives a clear in- 
dication of the role of any curriculum at the university level. People who are 
troubled as to the reason we teach grammar and literature, etc., in the univer- 
sity will find the answer in this book. 

This book, then, is one which one may develop to suit one’s own particular 
situation; it can be the starting point for a resourceful teacher in organizing 
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a course of study for practically any level, taking into account the divergent 
but valid views in regard to the study of languages. In addition to this, it 
does two other things: it presents a comprehensive view of the road that a 
real, honest student of language can and should pursue; secondly, it gives the 
prospective as well as the developed teacher something definite to grasp in 
this elusive but fascinating “Language-Learning Business.” 


SALVADORE Dg VERA PAEZ 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Russian-English, English-Russian Pocket Dictionary. By Waldemar Schapiro. 
(New York, Crofts and Co., 1939. Pp. 384. $1.50). 


Based strictly upon “Soviet orthography,” this work is intended for “the 
student and traveller,” to whom it offers definitions of approximately 10,000 
Russian and 12,000 English words. The prospective user presses at once to 
learn whether the author has heeded the compulsions which face the compiler 
of a pocket dictionary: to provide an optimum choice of basic words and con- 
cepts, combined with full utilization of definitions. By this test, the present 
volume is at least partly successful. In small compass one finds readily avail- 


able the primary forms of those words in either language which are most 
commonly encountered in the daily press or in ordinary conversation. Perhaps 
one should not ask for more in a pocket dictionary. 


The restrictions imposed by casual needs constitute at the same time a 
severe set of limitations. The dictionary is useful for recognition purposes 
only, that is, no attempt is made to enlarge the “student’s” grasp of the language 
by entering derivatives and variants under representative primary words. 
Granting severe limitations of space, and allowing further that this volume 
is not intended as a guide to advanced study, it is nevertheless to be regretted 
that in a dictionary of such mutually difficult languages as English and Russiaa, 
not even the most necessary idioms of everyday parlance are evident. This 
want of current phrases will not recommend the book to the “traveller” who 
finds the wording “I am unaccountably depressed by reason of a certain in- 
explicable irritation of the central regions” strangely out of keeping with his 
temper in moments of stress. Yet the word “stomach-ache” is not to be found 
in this compilation. Nor did such lack of practicality result from scholarly re- 
quirements in the nature of compounds, elaborate definitions, or termini technici. 
Compound words and phrases there are almost none, if we exclude the dubious 
“water-melon.” In this respect the dictionary is far inferior to that old favorite 
by Hossfeld. As for definitions, their scantiness precludes any independence in 
the choice of vocabulary. Technical terms included in the volume are such by 
courtesy only. The electrician will search in vain for “kilowatt,” the motorist 
will find neither “kilometer” nor “speedometer,” the sociologist will miss “indi- 
genous,” “realistic,” “aristocracy,” “whisky,” and even “vodka,” the farmer 
will deem “flora and fauna” a poor substitute for “beet” and “sugarbeet,” the 
engineer will be unable to reconstruct the varying Russian definitions of “oscilla- 
tion” from that of the verb “oscillate,” and the commercial man, seeing neither 
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“carbon-paper” nor “briefcase” nor yet “citation,” will conclude either that 
these terms are unknown to the Muscovites or that the volume he thumbs is 
not meant for him. And even an Englishman would not claim that “earl” is 
the only proper male equivalent of “countess.” 


Lest it appear that the volume under discussion is distinguished principally 
for its inconsistencies and omissions, I hasten to assure the reader that the 
orthography is accurate, the type readable, the paper of good quality, and the 
general arrangement attractive. Cross-reference assures me that there is sub- 
stantial parity in the reciprocal definitions. Unnecessarily, in the English-Russian 
section a (to) prefaces English infinitives already identified as verbs. A welcome 
feature is the table of geographic names. It is not exact, however, to equate 
English c with Russian &. The identification will not work with “Ceylon,” for 
example, much less with the Russian equivalents of “Chili,” “Cherbourg,” or 
“Archangel,” to illustrate three further possibilities in pronunciation. 

There are no special features such as tables of verbs in either language, 
indications as to gender, declension, or plurals, or hints as to the use of preposi- 
tions. In other words, a rather searching knowledge of Russian (or conversely, 
of English) is presumed on the part of the user. One asks merely: if the 
searcher has outstripped these fundamental aids, perhaps his needs were best 
served by a more extensive dictionary after all. 

Erik WAHLGREN 


University of California at Los Angeles 





TEXT Books 
FRENCH 


A First Anthology of French Poetry. By N. Cooper. Oxford University Press. 
En Scéne. S. Turnbull. Oxford University Press. 

Tales of Adventure and Romance, Dale. D. C. Heath and Co. 

L’Anglais tel qu’on le parle, Otto F. Bond, D. C. Heath and Co. 

Portraits Américains, Mercer Cook. D. C. Heath and Co. 


The above books are of uniform size (434 by 634), bound in durable paper 
covers, and the price of each is not more than fifty cents. The publishers are 
evidently seeking to make available to students excellent selections of French 
prose or poetry at low prices. 


The first book to be reviewed, the Anthology of French Poetry, is a selection 
of verse suitable for Middle Forms in an English school which roughly corre- 
sponds to our High School. As the author states in his foreword, this selection 
of verse is not an attempt to provide an introduction to a more serious and co- 
ordinated study of French poetry. It tries to avoid the insipid selections in 
many attempts to get similar anthologies within the range of younger pupils. 
On the other hand, it presents verse within the range of their powers of 
comprehension, yet not arranged so simply that it compares unfavorably in 
point of interest, humor, and beauty with an English anthology which they 
would study at the same age. The selection includes verse from La Fontaine 
to the more recent writers like Jules Lemaitre and Francis Jammes. The com- 
piler is to be commended for his judicious choice of verse and the reviewer 
has yet to see a selection as suitable for students of high school age. 

The second book, En Scéne, also published by Oxford, is a series of one act 
thrillers. The attempt has been made to provide adequate reading as well as 
acting material for young pupils, while retaining a dramatic interest for all 
ages. The plays are short enough so that beginning students can easily memorize 
them for presentation. There are notes at the end of the book which explain any 
unusual or idiomatic construction. This can be easily used for the second year in 
high school or second semester in the university. 


The third book, Tales of Adventure and Romance, published by D. C. 
Heath and Co., contains four short stories by Paul-Louis Courier, Augustin 
Filou, Auguste Bailly and Paul Bourget. The stories, as the authors state in 
their preface, have been selected because of their language value, their literary 
merit, and their interest. Most of these stories have not been commonly used 
before in school texts; therefore this volume will not be a repetition of material 
already available. Certain portions of the original text have been cut as either 
too difficult or unsuitable. 

Each story except the first (Lettre d’Italie, which is very short) has been 
divided into several parts to facilitate the making of assignments. At the end 
of the book are exercises covering each part. The exercises based on the various 
parts of each story fall into two groups: those which aid comprehension and 
those which develop vocabulary. The first group contains true-false, multiple 
choice, and vocabulary recognition exercises; the second, synonyms, antonyms, 
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definitions, derivatives, word families, etc. This book can be used for students 
taking third or fourth year French in high school or third semester in college. 


The fourth book, L’Anglais tel qu’on le parle, is the seventh in a series edited 
by Otto Bond for D. C. Heath and Co. The play itself was written by Tristan 
Bernard, a well known contemporary dramatist. In the foreword, Mr. Bond 
states: “Book Seven adds 218 new words, of which 50% are recognizable 
cognates, leaving a learning burden of only 109 words. Some of these are 
derivatives or compounds of words already known in the series. There is the 
usual repetition of new words, and an overlapping of 72% of previous Series 
vocabulary. The number of new idioms is relatively high: 44. This is one of the 
reasons why we have selected a play for you; we must build up your stock of 
idioms, and plays, as a rule, are richer in idioms than other literary forms .. . 
New words and expressions, on first occurrence, are annotated and explained 
at the bottom of the page, unless cognate. Cognates are followed by an asterisk 
and are omitted from the end-vocabulary. Derivatives and compounds of well 
known words if not cognate are given in parentheses at the bottom of the 
page. Words set in small capitals are outside of the basic vocabulary.” 


This play is as “sprightly a bit of nonsense as one may wish.” The action 
is fast, based upon the lack of comprehension of English and French by the 
protagonists. It adapts itself easily to conversation or acting. It is suitable for 
third year French in high school. 

The fifth Portraits Américains, is another book in the Heath-Chicago French 
series, edited by Otto F. Bond. “In the volume nineteen famous Americans are 
described by Frenchmen who knew them. The student will therefore have an 
opportunity to further his study of French letters, and, at the same time, to 
refresh his memory of certain aspects of American history and of Franco- 
American relations. This double objective is in keeping with the various sub- 
jects of the curriculum. The selections have been chosen for their literary 
excellence and also from the standpoint of student interest. Americans as 
different as Washington, Barnum, Brigham Young, Longfellow, and Edison 
have been included to avoid any possibility of monotony. The majority of the 
sketches have been taken from the travel accounts of visiting Frenchmen; 
two have been selected from the correspondence of French Ambassadors.” As in 
the previous books, the vocabulary and explanatory notes are at the bottom of 
the page. It is an excellent reading book for the fourth year in high school. 

C. C. Humiston 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


First Year French. By Kathryn L. O’Brien and Marie Stella LaFrance (Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1939. xxi + 480 pp. $1.64). 


This text-book, intended primarily for high school pupils who are beginning 
the study of French, is notable for its excellent organization and its fine sense 
of proportion. The authors start out with enthusiasm to consider the needs and 
interests of the pupils and proceed to plan their book accordingly. 

The authors publish their educational creed in the Preface (pp. iii and iv). 
Language study involves four skills: hearing, speaking, reading, and writing. 
Practice from the start in the first two must take place to pave the way for the 
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other skills. Even in those cases where the ability to read French is the ultimate 
goal, development in the other skills is helpful and should not be neglected 
throughout the process of repetition essential to the learning of a new language. 

Additional articles of this creed may be deduced from the text itself. Rules 
of pronunciation and of syntax should be limited to essentials, and for thorough 
drill and understanding should be presented in the simplest form. The trained 
teacher remains the best guide to correst pronunciation. Type sentences precede 
the condensed rules of grammar called “Points to Remember.” The complete 
sentence, not the isolated word or phrase, best illustrates a principle of grammar. 
The verb paradigms are usually given in the form of sentences. 

The book consists of two divisions. The first, relatively informal, aims at 
the early acqusition of such elements of vocabulary and grammar as are 
necessary in order to give the pupil a feeling of confidence. The second division 
is presented more formally; it includes oral and written composition of a more 
advanced grade of difficulty, as well as the study of idioms. In the latter division 
supplementary exercises allow the teacher more leeway as to the organization 
of any given lesson. The excellent analytical summary (pp. vi through xiii) of 
the individual lessons, and the vocabulary-review lists (pp 421 through 437) 
where the words are grouped in lesson-blocks according to associations facilitate 
this. These aids make it easier for the teacher to arrange additional exercises 
or to change the order of presentation of the material furnished in the book. 

The correspondence between an American high school boy and a French 
student provides interesting plateau readings. Interest is further excited through 
the use of numerous illustrations, maps, menus, games, poems, and songs (with 
music). 

The authors are to be congratulated not only for the novelty and appeal 
of the material presented, and for the homogeneity of its distribution. Most valu- 
able was the sense of balance that enabled them to judge what facts of foreign 
culture and civilization were suitable for an elementary text. The text is 
attractive and remarkably accurate typographically. The device of indicating 
page number by word as well as by numeral is to be commended (e.g.: 81 — 
Page quatre-vingt-un). F 

A few recommendations remain to be made for consideration in later 
editions. If those familiar crutches known as “Nearest Equivalent English 
Sounds” are to be retained in explaining the I.P.A. symbols (page 9), why not 
include such words as want, tank, and don’t to illustrate the symbols for nasal 
a, nasal e, and nasal o respectively? They represent the sounds symbolized 
better than the u of burr does the eu of professeur found on the same page of 
the text. On page 15, the sound known as pronunced “mute e” is laboriously 
explained in terms of the difficult sound @. The former sound is familiar to 
the English speaker and is easily taught. Why not reverse the procedure 
described in the book and proceed from the known to the unknown but related 
sound? The treatment of the Vowel Triangle (pp. 13 through 15) is considered 
by this reviewer inadequate phonetically. It is likely to lead to confusion on 
that account. Some of the statements made are not strictly correct, others can 
gain in accuracy by being made shorter and simpler. Less textual explanation 
and a better diagram are recommended. 

Occasionally a slight awkwardness is found in the lively, well composed text, 
as in the use of petit déjeuner (p. 93) instead of déjeuner for “breakfast” in 
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a context that allows no possible ambiguity. Tarte au citron is incorrectly trans- 
lated “lemon pie” (p. 121). Les montagnes Rocheuses (p. 184) should be capital- 
ized as les Montagnes Rocheuses or read les Rocheuses. 

The basis of compilation of the vocabulary (pp. 447 through 477) should be 
explained in a sub-heading inasmuch as many of the words found in the text 
are not included. The vocabulary itself and the phonetic transcriptions furn- 
ished in the French-English section are, for the most part, accurate. The word 
“beach” is better translated by plage than by bord de la mer. (p. 469), “sea- 
shore.” The phonetic transcriptions given for agent de police, au revoir, billet 
de priorité, paquebot, and rez-de-chaussée should be revised to conform with 
current French speech in omitting unessential mute ¢’s and forming an assimila- 
tion. The use of the definite article before each noun of the vocabulary is a 
useful aid in remembering the gender of the noun. 

The authors have demonstrated the advantages of careful organization of 
a text in the light of modern procedures in education. Out of their own en- 
thusiasm they have composed a valuable, up-to-date text which can be used 
with pleasure and profit by teachers and pupils alike. It is a revelation as to 
what can be done by the instructor to make the subject interesting through a 
variety of material and methods. 

Kyrw L. F. deGraveLines 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* * + 


First Readings in French Literature. Edited by Minnie M. Miller. (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. x + introduction and notes on versification 11 pp. 
+ text 125pp. + vocabulary 36 pp. $1.00). 


This anthology, according to the editor, is designed to acquaint the student 
with some of the masterpieces of French literature during the second or third 
semester of college study in French. Within the narrow compass of its few pages, 
few in number for an anthology, it amply fulfills this purpose. 

A sketch of French literature and its principal movements is presented in 
the introduction. Despite its narrowly compressed form and the territory covered 
in this summary, the views and estimates given are sane and correct. The 
treatment is more than adequate; it does not lose itself in a forest of detail. 
Verlaine is the only late nineteenth century poet mentioned by name in this 
introduction. The reviewer would include Baudelaire also, and possibly Leconte 
de Lisle, Hérédia and Rimbaud as well. The poetry of such a productive per- 
iod cannot be lightly dismissed ; it is one of the glories of French literature. The 
editor rightfully reserves judgement on the works of contemporaries and near- 
contemporaries except in the case of Francis Jammes and Anatol France. 

After a brief consideration of the principles of French versification, the 
text proper follows. The nineteenth century is given more space (44 pages, 8 
authors, 12 selections) than the seventeenth (40 pages, 4 authors, 5 selections). 
Among the writers of the latter period, only La Rochefoucauld, La Fontaine, 
Moliére and Madame de Sévigné contribute to the text. In the portion devoted 
to the works of the nineteenth century neither de Vigny nor Baudelaire is in- 
cluded. There is a compensation, however, in the broad sweep of the epochs 
and in the variety of the literary products surveyed. The Middle Ages and the 
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Renaissance are not forgotten. There is a liberal representation of many genres, 
both in prose and in poetry. 

Before each selection one finds a short description and criticism of its author, 
together with a mention of additional works from the same pen and of readily 
accessible books where these may be found. These summaries are well done. 
The remarks are apt, succinct and clear. This reviewer differs with the editor 
as to the portions he has underlined in the following statement (page 73): 
“Madame de Sévigné wrote simply and without prejudice, judging king and 
commoner alike with sterling good sense.” Actually this greatest of letter 
writers was as much the creature of her age and her environment as were 
La Fontaine and other literary personages of the dazzling court. Her letters 
on the Fronde and on the torture of Ravaillac hardly possess a lofty philosophic 
detachment; they could not be expected to have such a quality. 

The selections contained in the text are representative and are capably 
edited. Abridgement is used wherever necessary rather than simplification. Most 
of the flavor of the original is thus retained. The omissions are clearly indi- 
cated wherever they occur. Footnotes explain only the more difficult words 
and expressions, and are not so numerous as to detract the eye from the text 
proper. The scope of the vocabulary is carefully explained from the start. The 
words are accurately printed and are correctly defined. 

The perfect anthology has much in common with the proverbial pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. The unattainable is expected in too many instances. 
This book, ably and scholarly prepared, will fill all reasonable demands for a 
satisfactory introduction into the realm of French letters. 

Kyrv L. F. deGraveines 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* a * 


Accent on France. By Joan Denenholz and Peter Sammartino. (D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1940, viii + text 147 pp. + appendix 25 pp. 


The desire to have students understand and appreciate the French people 
through a better knowledge of France motivated the composition of this book. 
The authors believe “that the study of civilization must be made a vital and 
fundamental part of the classroom work,” and that “time can and should be 
found for civilization study . .. ” This book has been planned for the needs 
of pupils during their first three years of high school or junior high school 
French and as a source book of civilization material for more advanced students 
and for French clubs. The text is written in English interspersed with a litlte 
French. 

The aim of the authors is highly commendable. Their text must have required 
a wide search to enable them to assemble so many facts. The treatment of most 
topics, nevertheless, appears superficial to the reviewer. This is partly redeemed, 
however, by the breadth of the field covered. 

For example, a glorious opportunity to explain the mysteries of French 
menu terms is lost in the chapter entitled “Cuisine.” Relatively few culinary 
expressions are explained, and these not always accurately. On the other hand, 
the general remarks about dining and restaurants are correct and, so to speak, 
save the chapter. 
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In writing on art, science and literature the array of names is impressive. 
The authors have not left out from the realm of contemporary art, for example, 
such painters as Picasso, Matisse and Utrillo, such musicians as Ravel, Milhaud 
and Poulenc, such sculptors as Bourdelle and Maillol, and such an architect as 
Le Corbusier. Poussin and Chardin, important earlier painters frequently con- 
signed to oblivion in American compends, receive their proper niches here. 


In the rush of packing several names in a sentence, however, the text often 
fails to include the revealing traits, characteristics, or signal achievements of 
the great men mentioned. Refuge is found in too many generalities, too little 
true identification is offered. Better grouping by schools, by similarities or by 
contrasts would enhance the value of the text. The use of fewer banal clichés 
and more first-hand knowledge are recommended before attempting a revision. 

It is hoped that later editions will eliminate some of the typographical and 
figurative exclamation points in the text. Enthusiasm does not mean throwing 
rhetorical restraint to the winds. The chapter headings are, for the most part, 
trivial and unenlightening as to contents. Since no index is provided, this is 
doubly regrettable. This appearance of writing down to a lower level is not 
borne out in the excellent quotations included in the text, nor is any such 
implication worthy of the effort the authors have made in providing for variety 
and legitimate appeal to the reader. 

Numerous gathes, exercises and projects are described in the text and in 
the appendix. Objective tests, including the true-false, completion, and matching 
types are found in quantity. Through maps, illustrations, and tabulations much 
valuable factual material is offered. The earlier chapters, from “I Give You 
France!’” to “Time marches on!” will amply repay careful study. 


The latter portion of the book fails to the extent that it confuses civilization 
with culture. The former deals principally with objects and the uses men have 
made of them at various stages of their history, while the latter deals with 
values. Without a real evaluation and appreciation, nothing is left of culture. 
Acquaintance with a list of authors, painters or musicians, with or without glib 
tagging destitute of meaning, does not help the acquisition of culture. It is not 
a cultural activity. 

This reviewer hazards the suggestion that innovators in education need 
first of all to organize, plan, and consider the value of whatever they wish 
to put into effect. The proponents of courses in civilization, so-called, should 
clearly define their aims before they seek to replace the study of foreign 
languages with what has long been familiar to instructors of those languages 
as allowable distractions. A course in the civilization and in the culture of a 
nation is not easily planned nor lightly undertaken. Many a college and uni- 
versity has made such a course highly instructive as well as very interesting. 
Consideration of the manner in which such success was achieved may prove 
of value to the secondary schools and to those who write textbooks for them. 

Krew L. F. deGrave.ines 
University of California at Los Angeles 


o e = 
Baba Diéne et Morceau-de-Sucre. By Claude Aveline. Edited with preface 


notes, and vocabulary by R. J. Quinault. (D. C. Heath and Co., 1940. Preface 
2 pp., text 114 pp., notes 9 pp., vocabulary 26 pp.). 
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The editor has abridged a delightful story by a contemporary French author 
for use as a reader for beginners. The vocabulary is simple, but never dull 
and artifically limited, as is frequently the case in such texts. 

In a palm-grove on the edge of the Sahara, a native boy finds a white boy 
sleeping under a bush. The mystery as to how the white boy got there, far 
from any white settlement, remains unsolved until near the end of the book. 
By that time he has acquired a name, Morceau-de-Sucre. He could not remember 
his true name nor any details of his life to furnish a clue to the natives as to 
his origin. They adopt him and he lives as one of them until M. le Directeur 
and M. le Président decide his future. 

Such a plot gives an opportunity to consider in passing the attitude of the 
French in their colonial administration. Beneath its surface the humorous tale 
reveals at times a fine insight into the human mind and a subtle irony worthy 
of Aveline, the friend and pupil of Anatole France. It is more than a casual 
story for children and is bound to please adult readers as well. The many 
clever, whimsical illustrations by Jean Bruller effectively reflect the lighter 
side of the story. 

The task of abridging has been done by a capable literary surgeon. Nowhere 
has the continuity of the tale been interrupted in this shorter version. Nor does 
a change in style betray anywhere a flaw in the editor’s skill. 

The notes are limited to essential points, especially idioms, demanding 
clarification, individual words as a general rule being explained in the vo- 
cabulary. Clear and concise, and interesting by themselves, the notes reveal the 
accurate and extensive knowledge of the compiler. An illustration of this accuracy 
is offered in the careful explanation of the meaning of bien used for emphasis, 
as in Il faut bien que je le réveille (p. 17), C’est bien la premiére fois (p. 64), 
Baba Touré espérait bien que non (p. 66), and in Vous pensez bien que 
Morceau-dé-Sucre n’allait pas répondre: non (p. 100). 

The vocabulary does not include words identical in spelling and meaning in 
French and English. As an aid to memorizing the gender of nouns, the indefinite 
article precedes nouns beginning with a vowel or mute 4; the definite article 
precedes all other nouns in the vocabulary. Phonetic transcriptions follow words 
likely to give difficulty in their pronunciation. 

This book is recommended for use as a reader for beginners, both for its 
story and for its usefulness as a text illustrating more formal grammar material. 
It is predicted that both young and old will enjoy it. 

Kyra L. F. deGraveLines 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


L’inspecteur Hornleigh sur la Piste. Adapted by E. Schaeli (D. C. Heath and 
Co., 90 pages with notes and vocabulary). 

This booklet contains eight rather puzzling dramatized detective stories 
which are to be solved by the reader. 

Written in simple modern French it will lend itself well to third and fourth 
year high school French classes. As the stories are told in dialogue form they 
can readily be used for drama projects. 

The book is not intended for use as a class text but is confidently expected 
to add variety to the lessons and to stimulate the pupils to read outside of class. 
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While searching for the clues which solve the mystery, the student looks over 
the idioms and vocabulary and thus becomes familiar with them. 

The sole disadvantage in such a book is that it wears out... it becomes a 
solved puzzle which has no further attraction. 

A list of clues indicating the solution to each episode, is given with the book. 

Joun F. CApPELL 
University of California at Los Angeles 
* * *« 


GERMAN 


Das deutsche Drama. Vol 1: From Naturalism to Expressionism, (V1 + 239 pp.) 
Vol II: Expressionism and After, (V + 280 pp.) Edited by H. Steinhauer (W. 
W. Norton and Co., New York, 1938. $1.50 per vol.) 


Students and teachers seeking to approach the study of modern German litera- 
ture will welcome another attempt on the part of Mr. Steinhauer to provide a 
suitable introduction to this field. In a sense the present volumes represent an 
addition to an earlier collection Die deutsche Novelle (W. W. Norton and Co., 
1936), although the earlier work was pitched on a relatively much more elemen- 
tary level. 

The anthology offers representative German dramas since Naturalism. In 
Vol. I are printed Hauptmann’s Das Friedenfest, Schnitzler’s Lebendige Stunden, 
Hoffmannsthal’s Der Tor und der Tod, and Wedekind’s Der Kammersdanger. 
Vol. II brings Kaiser’s Gas I, Toller’s Masse Mensch, Unruh’s Heinrich aus 
Andernach and Wiechert’s Das Spiel vom deutschen Bettelmann. Although such 
a selection is necessarily personal and arbitrary, the editor has furnished on the 
whole as he says “distinguished works by distinguished authors.’’ Some teachers 
might have preferred however to have one neo-classical drama, for example 
the powerful work by Wilhelm von Scholz Der Jude von Konstanz (1905), and 
one less of the three expressionistic plays in the anthology. 

Both volumes include the same 30 page general introduction which treats 
of the intellectual and social background of the times as well as of the genre 
itself. Useful supplementary material on the development of modern stagecraft 
and the progress in the art of acting help to increase the value of the intro- 
duction. Plates, unfortunately omitted, might have helped to make these 
changes seem more revolutionary. Through this fortunate arrangement either 
volume may be used separately. Special prefaces for each author represented 
characterize the author’s work and analyze the drama in question. A selected 
list of dramas for further reading and a brief bibliography of critical literature 
are appended to each volume. Limited vocabularies and footnotes complete the 
editorial features. 

Inasmuch as the general introduction is philosophic in orientation and ex- 
pression, the experienced teacher will find supplementary explanations in order 
in most undergraduate courses. While the reduction of the myriad literary 
currents from 1880 to 1933 to the fundamental conflict between the forces of 
“realism and idealism” or “the bourgeois and romantic ways of life” makes for 
clarity, certain serious limitations are inherent in such conscious oversimplica- 
tion. Indeed special pleading is apt to result as it does on occasion here, although 
the special introductions are much more restrained in thought and language. 
Certain specific instances of undue subjectiveness were noted: (1) Were not 
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Holz and Schlaf (1, 8) also “selective” in choosing only details that strengthened 
their thesis? Would not the “flat mirror” be the whole of objective reality and 
not just the ugly aspects? (2) Is the cocksure term “showed” as applied to 
Vaihinger’s philosophy (1, 11) proper in a supposedly objective treatment of 
intellectual history? (3) Did the Naturalists always portray the peasants as 
cunning and cruel (1, 13)? (4) Paul Ernst’s interpretation of the past with its 
highly ethical and social tone certainly deserves a better evaluation than a 
reference to it as “quaint” (1, 16). (5) Is there such an “unbridgeable abyss” 
(1, 19) between the Activists and the Expressionists proper? Was not the “new 
religion” (1, 19) of the Expressionists based also upon ideals of social justice? 
How then do the two groups differ in ultimate aims? (6) Was Goethe actually 
so aloof from practical life (1, 20)? (7) To what dramas does the editor 
refer in speaking of the “grotesques” (1, 23) of Hanns Johst? (8) Is not the 
judgement on Bertolt Brecht (1, 23) in speaking of him as one of the “repre- 
sentative playwrights of Republican Germany” slightly flattering? 

Mechanically the book is inviting. Binding and print are excellent. The 
notes are generally accurate, although this reviewer found three inaccurate 
translations: The expression “um derentwillen” (1, 132) means in this context 
“because of whom” rather than “for whose sake.” Similarly the sentence 
“... hier kann ich nun doch nicht mehr mit.” (1, 58) must be construed as 
“I can’t listen to you any longer” rather than as “I can’t follow you any 
longer.” Finally, the idiom “dasz du’s weiszt” (1, 137) is more aptly translated 
as “You might as well know” than as “I want you to know.” 

A check of the vocabulary brought out few limitations. However several 
omitted words might better have been included, for example, “Lebenstraum” 
(1, 167), “Kiinsterlos” (1, 187) “Partitur” (1, 188), and “Kontraktbriichig” 
(1, 195) 

Within the limits noted above and in the hands of an able and critical teacher 
this anthology will serve the purpose for which it is intended. 

WitL1AM J. MULLoY 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


* * * 


German Review and Composition by Hagboldt-Kaufmann. (D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1939. vi + 182 pp.) 

German Review and Composition is a brief survey of the fundamentals of 
German grammar, and , as is stated by the authors in the preface, it supple- 
ments the basic essentials of the average elementary grammar. The book has 
fifteen lessons covering pages 1-93. Each of these lessons has A) a reading 
selection, B) questions based on this selection, C and D) a brief statement of 
rules of the grammar, E, F and G) functional or direct-method exercises 
exemplifying the rules stated (the exercises review carefully the words, idioms, 
and forms used in the present or in the previous lessons), H) drill on idioms, 
I) a reconstruction exercise, J) an English exercise for translation into German 
(except where the authors find a translation inadvisable). Pages 94-154 are 
devoted to the Grammatical Appendix, pages 155-178 to the German-English 
and English-German vocabulary, and pages 179-182 to the Grammatical Index. 

The reading selections in A are excellent. The material is fresh and alive. 
Idiomatic expressions abound. The humor that runs through almost every 
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exercise makes the reader eager to read on. Then, in addition, the fifteen lessons 
contain much information on German culture. The student is constantly aided 
by ample and explicit notes that are given at the bottom of the page. 

The arrangement of the presentation of material is commendable. The 
student proceeds to study the various parts of grammar practically as they are 
presented in sentences, as far as this is possible; e.g. the first lesson stresses 
the use of articles, then follow exercises on nouns, adjectives, adverbs, verbs, 
etc. 

In the exercises that are given for practice, the sentences are mostly in 
connected discourse. This kind of sentence will help the student become familiar 
with the proper use of tense in conversation. Little use is made of foreign words 
when both German and foreign words exist for the same expression. Fre- 
quently idioms used in preceding lessons are repeated in the later lessons in 
another form; thus, the treatment of a new phase of grammar by the use of 
familiar expressions will serve a double purpose, that of fixing the expression 
more firmly in the student’s mind, and that of making the new form of grammar 
seem easier. Frequently, difficult sections of new phases of grammar are placed 
beside similar, already known constructions; e.g. the passive voice is presented 
tense for tense with the active. 

The grammar given within the fifteen lessons is brief, but the student is 
always referred tO the Grammatical Appendix where the same subject is 
treated more fully. The Appendix has the same sequence is. its arrangement as 
the section that has the fifteen exercises. 

The authors state the vocabulary contains approximately 900 words, about 
520 of which are listed among the 1018 most frequent ones in the Minimum 
Standard German Vocabulary by Walter Wadepuhl and B. Q. Morgan. The 
words in the vocabulary show accent, nouns have their genitive and plural 
forms given, strong verbs have the three principal parts and the third person 
singular of the present tense when this form has a vowel change. 

The index is very helpful. It refers by number to the Grammatical Appendix. 
This numbering system would prove a helpful aid in the correction of the 
compositions and exercises. 

Should I find any faults, they would be 1) that the reconstruction exercises 
might confuse rather than help a student. These exercises, however, might 
easily be omitted and replaced by conversation. 2) The plan of stating adjective 
and other endings by means of a somewhat obscure diagram. The fact that 
there exists only a twofold variety of endings could be given more helpfully 
in some other way — and certainly could and ought to be pointed out by the 
instructor. The chart as given might leave the student confused. 3) On page 
141 of the Grammatical Appendix the substitutes for passive voice are given, 
but no mention is made of when these forms may be used as substitutes. To be 
sure, examples are given, but often a student thinks that all sentences in the 
passive voice may use the substitutes for passive unless he is otherwise informed. 
On page 23, Note 2, an instead of auf is given as the preposition used to trans- 
late “... he studied at the famous universities, etc.” The use of this little book, 
so rich in content, would be welcomed by many teachers who desire to keep 
their students’ interest alive in subject matter that is being reviewed. 


Eprru A. SCHULTZ 
Lewis Institute, Chicago 
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Los de abajo. By Mariano Azuela. Edited by John E. Englekirk and Lawrence 
B. Kiddle. (New York, Crofts, 1939. 123 pp. of text). 


At last we have an excellent text edition of this most famous of all Mexican 
novels. In fact, Los de abajo is perhaps the most spoken of and most widely 
read novel to come out of Latin America as a whole. It first appeared in in- 
stallments in the small Spanish-language newspaper El Paso del Norte of El 
Paso, Texas, in the months of October, November, and December of 1915, at a 
time when its author was penniless, in rags, and half starved. He sold his 
work for about $20. Since then, Los de abajo has been translated into eight 
languages and has, perhaps unfortunately, made Mariano Azuela famous as 
the author of this one work. 

The novel itself is the best example of that nebulous plot and character 
delineation technique combined with graphic episodes of violence and brutal 
poetry for which Azuela is noted. It is a shred of the Mexican Revolution in 
word pictures, complete in itself, but composed of episodes which may appear 
aimless and disjointed until the final perspective is gained. The editors have 
accomplished the almost super-human task of making the novel retain its full 
original flavor and yet be culled of several scabrous words and passages unfit 
for the classroom. The excellent vocabulary and notes (the latter at the bottom 
of pages on which difficulties occur) facilitate reading considerably. In spite 
of this, Los de abajo is fairly hard reading, and could justifiably be made 
somewhat easier by placing all unusual words (especially Mexicanisms) at 
bottoms of pages where they occur: petate, comevaca, zacate, pitayo, titipuchal, 
giiero, etc. The notes should be preceded by the line number to which they 
refer. 

A special word of praise should go to John Englekirk who prepared the 
fine introduction to this text edition with considerable help from the author. 
His prefatory study goes far beyond the limits of the usual cursory rehashed 
criticism, and is in itself the fullest and best treatment in English on Azuela. 
Each of the author’s works is taken up fully in chronological order; there is 
also an analysis of the Mexican Revolution of 1910, and a complete discussion 
of all the better known novels of the Revolution by other Mexican writers of 
Azuela’s generation. At the end of Englekirk’s study there is a bibliography of 
the author’s works, another of works on the Revolution, and a third section of 
studies on Azuela. 

Los de abajo is unquestionably the best edited (and perhaps the best) 
Spanish American work available for class reading today, and should soon 
find a permanent place on the list of all advanced classes whether or not the 
teacher wishes to place any particular stress on Spanish American literature. 
The novel is a masterpiece of contemporary belles lettres, and will be deeply 
appreciated by all who read it. Joun A. Crow 
University of California at Los Angeles 


2 e@ a 


Casta de hidalgos. By Ricardo Léon. Edited by J. Horace Nunemaker and Ed- 
ward C. Kundert. (New York, Crofts, 1940. 90 pp. of text.) 


In 1905 Ricardo Léon submitted this novel to a publisher in Madrid. It was 
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rejected, and then went the rounds of all the other publishing houses in the 
Spanish capital, suffering the same fate each time. The work was finally pub- 
lished in the author’s native city of Malaga in 1908, and was so warmly re- 
ceived that Ricardo Léon became famous almost overnight. It is proof of an 
extraordinary talent that a writer born and reared in sunny Andalusia should 
become one of the finest interpreters of the northern province of Santander, 
sometimes called the “cradle of Castile.” Even more strange perhaps was his 
choice of old, misty Santillana del Mar as the city about which his book was to 
revolve. Indicative of the character of his literary productions is the fact that at 
the age of thirty-five Ricardo Léon was unanimously elected a member of the 
Royal Spanish Academy of Letters, an honor not generally conferred save as the 
crowning achievement of a fruitful lifetime of literary labor. And it is worth 
noting that other famous contemporary novelists, Pio Baroja, for instance, have 
never been and will never be elected to this sacrosanct group. It seems that 
only those writers who “toe the orthodox and classic line” are so rewarded. This 
is by no means meant as an aspersion cast on Ricardo Léon whose Casta de 
hidalgos will always remain as a fine representative of beautifully sustained 
poetry, mood, and romance in a genre which today has grown more and more 
naturalistic and prosaic. 

The editors ofthis text were confronted with a singularly difficult task in 
preparing it for the classroom: whether to leave it completely untampered with, 
or to prune some of its poetic passages and obscure words, or to concentrate 
entirely on the story at the expense of its poetry. They chose the last course. 
The result is ninety pages of story (about half the length of the original novel) 
shorn of its lyric sound and smoke. In order to carry out this scheme of bare 
story essentials the editors have even lopped paragraphs in half. In view of 
Ricardo Léon’s fame as a creator of poetry and moods of old cities, and con- 
sidering the brief ninety pages of the text, it seems unfortunate that at least 
fifteen to twenty pages of pure prose poetry are not included in this edition. 
There is no quarrel with the cutting of obscure words which was done sparingly 
and with great care. 

The notes are full and well done, and render the task of the student fairly 
easy. It is a pity that they appear at the end of the novel instead of at the foot 
of pages on which difficult passages occur. This would save the student much 
time, and help him to keep his mind from rambling, which it generally does when 
he has to thumb back to the notes. One might also object to the little circles used 
instead of asterisks or numbers to indicate the notes. The circles are hard to see. 

In spite of these objections, all of which are purely personal, this reviewer con- 
siders Casta de hidalgos a noteworthy addition to our Spanish reading texts, 
and one which will be thoroughly enjoyed by teacher and student alike. Here is 
a vote for it in our own classes. 

Joun A. Crow 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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Segundo Curso de Espafol. By Pittaro and Green. (D. C. Heath and Company, 
New York, 1939. xxiv + 608 pp.) 


Segundo Curso de Espaiol is a continuation of Primer Curso de Espaiiol by 
the same authors and it is designed primarily to complete the foundation course 
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in Spanish. As stated in the preface by the authors the main objectives of this 
text are: (1) the development of direct reading ability and power to understand, 
read, and write a foreign language; (2) the enlargement of cultural and in- 
formational background of the student. 

This text is a well-integrated sequel to Primer Curso de Espafiol but because 
of its many-sidedness it lends itself to other uses: (1) as a second-year high 
school book that may be studied in continuation of any first-year book; (2) as a 
first basal text for more mature beginners; (3) as a graded new-type cultural 
and literary reader combined with grammar review. 


The content of Segundo Curso de Espafiol is varied and gives a generous 
sampling of many types of reading experience. It contains forty reading selec- 
tions, one long short story, one play and one novel. If all of the reading material 
is used, there is no need for supplementary readers in a second-year high school 
course. It contains stories of the civilization of Spain and Spanish America. 
There is one objection to the arrangement of the cultural material throughout 
the book. The chapters in Spanish deal with Spain and the cultural chapters 
in English deal with South America. In my opinion it would be better to have 
one-half of the book based on Spain and the other half based on Spanish 
America. This would be more logical and would not create a confusion in the 
student's mind. The selections in Spanish about the History and Literature 
of Spain are interesting and well-written but in my opinion several of them are 
too difficult for the average second-year high school student. The longer reading 
selections in Spanish are those which have been popular in high school. The 
long play is Zaragueta; the novel is El Capitan Veneno; and the long short story 
is El Potro del Seftor Cura. All three are interesting as well as amusing; these 
are decided advantages for the high school age. 

The grammar content is reduced to a minimum; the rules are concisely stated 
and illustrated; valuable charts are given throughout the book; the review 
chapters are excellent. The latter give a short summary of all the grammatical 
principles studied in that particular section with appropriate illustrations for 
each one. This is followed by extensive review exercises.which can be used to 
advantage as drill or as achievement tests. Every chapter contains an ample 
number of exercises to fill in or complete, questions on the reading material, 
excellent selections for dictation, and good suggestions for compositions. 

Segundo Curso de Espafiol is an all-inclusive text and logically carries out 
the reading plan of its authors. The good features mentioned plus an attractive 
exterior, large print and many good photographs make it a suitable text for 
high school. 

ConsuELo P. BABIGIAN 
Beverly Hills High School 
+ * * 
Historia de Espata. By Juan Rodriguez Castellano. (117 pp. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1939.) 


This version of a well-known story emphasizes the sharp contrasts which 
in themselves constitute the variable yet organic unity of Spanish history. For 
contrast marks Spain’s mountainous terrain, her climate zones and racial 
heritage, to be repeated with staccato accent throughout the tempestuous course 
of her history. 
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Roman influence was great, Visigoth negligible. But the Mussulman civiliza- 
tion which followed was an epoch of unequalled brilliance and color. Then, a 
long struggle for reconquest brought foreign adventurers to join the Crusade, 
and subjected Christian Spain to two widely different currents of culture: 
the Oriental and European. 

Bitter civil wars accompanied and followed the religious strife. Both gave 
way to political and religious unity when the Catholic Sovereigns centralized 
power, driving out Moors and Jews. 

Upon this foundation Spain built for herself a throne of supremacy among 
nations. Her aid made possible the discovery of America, to which she added 
other conquests and discoveries. But American colonization, together with 
numerous wars in defense of Catholicism, was the very cause of Spanish de- 
cadence. 

Since the advent of the Bourbon kings, Spanish history has been an alterna- 
tion of strong and weak rulers; peace with wars, both foreign and civil; and, in 
the last three-quarters of a century, republican with monarchical government. 
The loss of her colonial empire in the nineteenth century extinguished Spain’s 
imperial glory, whereupon she turned her attention to internal reconstruction. 

Yet again, peace was not for long. Of the last civil war the author says: 
“The young republic fell into the hands of incompetent politicians, who, in- 
capable of undérstanding the historic values of their motherland, plunged the 
country into the most cruel of all the civil wars which Spain has undergone.” 

This little volume catches the warm, vibrant spirit of the Spanish people. 
With characteristic faith and vision, it predicts Spain’s return to power: “When 
the present political upheavals and social violence pass, when the national idea 
is affirmed and awakened in the Spanish consciousness, when the Spanish 
reach an understanding among themselves — Spain will again be great.” 

Here the political and cultural aspects of Spanish history are combined in one 
compact whole, with considerably more attention to literary movements and 
masterpieces than the average history text affords. It is, therefore, good ma- 
terial for school use, especially in the “survey” type of study. There are several 
other favorable features. The Spanish vocabulary is complete but simple, and is 
alphabetically listed at the back, a valuable aid to student enterprise. Full notes 
supplement the text. These will doubtless not be so frequently used to good 
advantage as they might be if placed at the foot of each page, rather than in 
one section at the end of the book. A set of twenty-five questions on each chap- 
ter will serve the double purpose of content-review and conversation practice. 


Marian E. O’NEIL 
Samuel Gompers Junior High School 





NEWS AND NOTES 


Students who wish to increase their fluency and deepen their understanding 
of the French language will have ample opportunity to do so during the eighth 
season of La Maison Francaise at Mills College, Oakland, California. Residents 
of La Maison Francaise undertake to speak no language but French, thus insur- 
ing an entirely French atmosphere in which concentrated and stimulating study 
may take place. 

According to Dr. Helen Marburg, chairman of La Maison Francaise, the 
faculty will include some familiar as well as some new names. Mme. T. H. 
Glenn returns after a summer’s leave to offer courses in phonetics, diction, 
and style. Jean Boorsch, Yale University, continues his work from last summer, 
offering courses in “La Civilization francaise contemporaine” and “Racine et 
ses contemporains.” Louis Chapard, now connected with the French Digest, will 
offer specialized work in oral stylistics and debating. From Wellesley College 
will come René Escande de Messieres to give courses on Victor Hugo and 
Marcel Proust. Other members of the faculty include Rachel David, Leonard 
N. Messier, L. Gardner Miller, and Maurice Rosen. Students may earn from 
two to six units of credit, either graduate or undergraduate. 

Many special events have already been scheduled for the session: round 
table discussions for teachers of French, special visitors’ days, formal opening 
and closing dinners, and a program to conclude the summer’s work. 

In addition to these many opportunities strictly in French, students may 
attend the series of chamber music concerts to be given by the Pro Arte Quartet 
of Brussels, as well as a harp recital by Marcel Grandjany, and several dance 
concerts on the Mills schedule. 

Further information may be obtained from Dr. Helen Marburg, Chairman, 
La Maison Francaise, Mills College, Oakland, California. 
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Trosper, Vernette. Eastmont Junior High School, Montebello (S). 
Tubbs, Frances C. University High School, Los Angeles (G). 
Tucker, Ena. 503 North Oxford Avenue, Los Angeles (S). 

Tucker, William H. Central Junior High School, Los Angeles (S). 
Turner, Dorcas. Fullerton High School, Fullerton (S). 


Valadez, Gualberto. La Jolla Junior High School, Placentia (S). 
Varnum, Fanny. Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena (F). 

Varnum, Margaret. Valencia High School, Placentia (F). 

Vertrees, May. Huntington Park High School, Huntington Park (S). 


Waddingham, Gladys. Inglewood High School, Inglewood (S). 
Watson, Lella. Santa Ana Junior College, Santa Ana (F). 

Way, Henrietta. Fairfax High School, Los Angeles (G). 

Wedell, Emilie. Hollywood Evening High School, Hollywood (G). 
Weldon, Evelyn. Widney High School, Los Angeles (S). 

Whitsell, Olive R. Franklin High School, Los Angeles (S). 

Wicklund, Irene B. Whittier Union High School, Whittier (S). 
Wiebe, Herman H. Glendale Junior College, Glendale (G). 
Wildman, Gladys. Bell High School, Bell (F). 

Wiley, Arthur S. Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena (F). 

Wiley, Josephine L. Kern County Union High School, Bakersfield (F). 
Wilkinson, Ruth D. Burbank High School, Burbank (S). 

Wilson, Marian N. Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena (S). 

Wood, Norma C. Pomona High School and Junior College, Pomona (F). 
Wynne, Ina. Chaffey Union High School, Ontario (S). 


Yeoman, Hanna B. Thomas Starr King Junior High School, Los Angeles (F). 


Zeitlin, Marion. University of California, Los Angeles (S). 





